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CHAPTER XVIII. 


DOES BUSINESS WITH THE HOUSE UF ANTHONY CHUZZLEWIT AND SON, 
FROM WHICH ONE OF THE PARTNERS RETIRES UNEXPECTEDLY, 


Cuance begets change. Nothing propagates so fast. If a man hab- 
ituated to a narrow circle of cares and pleasures, out of which he seldom 
travels, step beyond it, though for never so brief a space, his departure 
from the monotonous scene on which he has been an actor of importance, 
would seem to be the signal for instant confusion. As if, in the gap he 
had left, the wedge of change were driven to the head, rending what was 
a solid mass to fragments; things cemented and held together by the 
usages of years, burst asunder in as many weeks. The mine which 
Time has slowly dug beneath familiar objects, is sprung in an instant; 
and what was rock before, becomes but sand and dust. 

Most men at one time or other have proved this in some degree. The 
extent to which the natural laws of change asserted their supremacy in 
that limited sphere of action which Martin had deserted, shall be faith- 
fully set down in these pages. 

“‘ What a cold spring it is!” whimpered old Anthony, drawing near 
the evening fire. ‘It was a warmer season, sure, when I was young !”’ 

** You needn't go scorching your clothes into holes, whether it was or 
not,” observed the amiable Jonas, raising his eyes from yesterday’s news- 
paper. ‘ Broadcloth ain’t so cheap as that comes to.” 
ws “A good lad!” cried the father, breathing on his cold hands, and 
feebly chafing them against each other. ‘A prudent lad! He never 
delivered himself up to the vanities of dress. No, no!” 

“TI don’t know but I would though, mind you, if I could do it for ne 
thing,” said his son, as he resumed the paper. 

“‘ Ab!” chuckled the old man. “ Jf, indeed !—Bat it’s very cold.” 

“ Let the fire be!” cried Mr. Jonas, stoppirg his honoured parent's 
hand in the use of the poker. “Do you mean to come to want in your 
old age, that you take to wasting now ?” 

“‘ There’s not time for that, Jonas,” said the old man. 

“‘ Not time for what?” bawled his heir. 

“ For me to come to want. I wish there was!” 

“ You always were as selfish an old blade as need be,” said Jonas, in 
a voice too low for him to hear, and looking at him with an angry frown. 

“You act up to your character. You wouldn’t mind coming to want, 
would you? I[ dare say youwoulda’t. And yourown flesh and blood 
might come to want too, might they, for anything you cared? Oh you 
precious old flint !”’ 

After this dutiful address, he took his teacup in his hand—for that 
meal was in progreas, and the father and son and Chuffey were partakers 


of it. Then, looking steadfastly at his father, and stopping now and then | 


to carry a spoonful of tea to his lips, he proceeded in the same tone, thus : 

“‘ Want, indeed! You're a nice old man to be talking of want at this 
time of day. Beginning to talk of want are you? Weil, I declare! 
There ia n't time? No, I should hope not. But you'd live to be a cou- 
ple of hundred if you could; and after ail be discontented. Tknow you!’ 

The old man sighed, and stili sat cowering before the fire. Mr. Jonas 
shook his Britaunia-metal teaspoon at him, and taking a loftier position 
went on to argue the puint on high moral grounds. 
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“ Tf you ’re in such a state of mind as that,” he grumbled, but in the 
same subdued key, “ why don’t you make over your property? Buy an 
annuity cheap, and make your life interesting to yourself and 

else that watches the speculation. But no, that woaldn’t suit you. That 
would be natural conduct to your own son, and you like to be unnatural, 
and to keep him out of his rights. Why, I should be ashamed of myself 
if I was you, and glad to hide my head in the what you may call it.” 

Possibly this general phrase supplied the place of grave, or tomb, or 
sepulchre, or cemetery, or mausoleum, or other such word which the 
filial tenderness of Mr. Jonas made him delicate of pronouncing. He 
pursued the theme no further; for Chuffey, somehow discovering, from 
his old corner by the fireside, that Anthony was in the attitude ofa 
listener, and that Jonas appeared to be speaking, suddenly cried out, like 
one inspired : 

“He is your own son, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Your own son, sir!” 

Old Chuffey little suspected what depth of application these words had, 
or that, in the bitter satire which they bere, they might have sunk into 
the old man’s very soul, could he have known what words were hanging 
on his own son's lips, or what was passing in his thoughts. But the 
voice diverted the current of Anthony's reflections, and roused him. 

“ Yes, yes, Chuffey, Jonas is a chip of the old block. It’s a very old 
block now, Chuffey,” said the old man, with a strange look of discom- 
posure. 

“ Precious old,”’ assented Jonas. 

“No, no, no,” said Chuffey. “No, Mr. Chuzzlewit. Not old at all, 
sir.” 

“Oh! He’s worse than ever, you know!” cried Jonas, quite disgust- 
ed. ‘Upon my soul, father, he’s getting too bad. Hold your‘tongue, 
will you?” 

“ He says you 're wrong!” cried Anthony to the old clerk. 

“Tut, tut!” was Chuffey’s answer. “I know better. I say he’s 
wrong. I sayhe’s wrong. He’sa boy. That’s what he is. are 
you, Mr. Chuzzlewit—a kind of boy. Ha! ba! ha! Yow’re quite a 
boy te many I have known; yon’re a boy tome; you’re a boy to hun- 
dreds of us. Don’t mind him!” 

With which extraordinary speech—for in the case of Chuffey this was 
a burst of eloquence without a parallel—the poor old shadow drew 
through his palsied arm his master’s hand, and held it there, with his 
own folded upon it, as if he would defend him. 

“I grow deafer every day, Chuff,” said Anthony, with as mach soft- 
ness of manner, or, to describe it more correctly, with as little hardness 
as he was capable of expressing” 

“No, no,” cried Chuffey. ‘No you don’t. What if you did? I’ve 
been deaf this twenty year.” 

“ T grow blinder, too,”’ said the old man, shaking his head. 

“That's a goed sign!” cried Chuffey. “Ha! ha! The best sign in 
the world! You saw too well before.” i 

He patted Anthony upon the hand as one raight comfort a child, and 
drawing the old man’s arm still further throagh his own, shook his 
trembling fingers towards the spot where Jonas sat, as though he would 
wave him off. But Anthony remaining . ite still and silent he relaxed 
bis hold by slow degrees and iapsed int. sis usoal niche in the corner = 
merely putting forth bis hand at intervals and touching his old employer 
gently on the coat, as with the design of assuring himself that he wag 
| yet beside him. 

Mr. Jonas was so very much amazed by these proceedings that he 
could do nothing but stare at the two old men, until Chuffey had fallen 
into his usual estate, and Anthony bad sunk into a doze; when he gave 
some vent to his emotions by going close up to the former personage, and 
making as though he would, in volgar parlance, “ punch his head.” 

“They've been carrying cn this game,” thought Junes in « brown 
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Stody,* for the last two or three weeks. I never saw my father take so 
ied fastice of him as he has in that time’ What! You're legacy- 
hunting are you, Mister Chuff? Eh? 

But Chufiey was as little conscious of the thought as of the bodily ad- 
vance of Mr. Jonas’s clenched fist, which hovered fondly about his ear, 
When he bad scowled at him to his heart’s content, Jonas took the candle 
from the table, and walking into the glass office, produced a bunch of 
keys from his pocket. With one of these he opened a secret drawer in 
the desk: peeping stealthily out, as he did so, to be certain that the tw 
old men were still before the fire. : 

“ All as right as ever,” said Jonas, popping the lid of the desk open 
with his forehead, and unfolding a paper. ‘“ Here’s the will, Mister 
Choff. Thirty pound @ year for your maintenance, old boy, and all the 
reet to his only son, Jonas. You needn’t trouble yourself to be too affec- 
tionate. You won't get anything by it. What's that?” 

It was startling, certainly. A face on the other side of the glass par- 
tition looking curiously in: and not at him but at the paper in bis hand. 
For the eyes were attentively cast down upon the writing, and were 
swiftly raised when he cried out. Then they met his own, and were as 
the eyes of Mr. Pecksniff. 

Suffering the lid of the desk to fall with a loud noise, but not forget- 
ting even then to lock it, Jonas, pale and breathless, gazed upon this 
phantom. It moved, opened the door, end walked in. 

“« What’s the matter?” cried Jonas, falling back. ‘‘Who is it? Where 
do you come from? What do you want?” 

“+ Maiter!” cried the veice of Mr. Pecksniff, as Pecksniff in the flesh 
smiled so amiably upon him. “ The matter Mr. Jonas!” 


‘* What are you prying and peering about here for ?”’ said Jonas, an- 
grily. “ What do you mean by coming up to town in this way, and taking 
one unawares? It's precious odd a man can’t read the—the newspaper 
in his own office without being startled out of his wits by people coming 
in without notice. Why didn’t you knock at the door ?’’ 


“So I did Mr. Jonas,” answered Pecksniff, ‘‘ but no one heard me I 
‘was curious,” he added in his gentle way as he laid his hand upon the 
young man’s shoulder, “ to find out what part of the newspaper interest- 
ed 36 much ; but the glass was too dim and dirty.” 

onas glanced in haste at the partition. Well. 
So far he spoke the truth. 

“ Was it poetry now?” said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking the forefinger of his 
right hand with an air of cheerful banter. “Or was it politics? or was 
it the price of stocks? The main chance Mr. Jonas, the main chance I 
sus 

“ You ain’t far from the truth,” answered Jonas, recovering himself 
and snuffing the candle: “but how the deuce do you come to be in Lon- 
don again? Ecod! it’s enough to make a man stare, to see a fellow 
looking at him all of a sudden, who he thought was sixty or seventy miles 
away.’ 

“So it is,’ said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘No doubt of it my dear Mr. Jonas. 
For while the human mind is constituted as it is - 

“Oh bother the human mind,” interrupted Jonas with impatience, 
*« what have you come up for?”’ 

“ A little matter of business,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, “‘ which has arisen 
quite unexpectedly.” 

“Oh !” cried Jonas, “is that all? Well! Here’s father in the next 
room. Hallo father, here’s Pecksniff! He gets more addle-pated every 
day he lives, I do believe,’ muttered Jonas, shaking his honoured parent 
roundly. ‘‘ Don’t 1 tell you Pecksniff’s here, stupid-head 7” 

The combined effects of the shaking and this loving remonstrance soon 
awoke the old man, who gave Mr. Pecksniff a chuckling welcome, which 
was attributable in part to his being glad to see that gentleman ‘and in 

art to his unfading delight in the recollection of having called him a 
E poceied: As Mr. Pecksniff had not taken tea (indeed he had but an 
hour before arrived in London) the remains of the late collation, with a 
rasher of bacon, were served up for his entertainment; and as Mr. Jonas 
had a business appointment in the next street, he stepped out to keep it: 
promising to return before Mr. Pecksniff could finish his repast. 

“* And now my good sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff to Anthony: “ now that 
we are alone, pray tell me what I can do for you. a 
I believe that our dear friend Mc. Chuffey is, metaphysically speaking, 
a—shal! I say a dummy?” asked Mr. Pecksniff with his sweetest smile, 
and his head very much on one side. 

““He neither hears us,” replied Anthony, ‘‘ nor sees us.” 

“Why then,” said Mr. Pecksniff, I will be bold to say, with the 


It wasn’t very clean. 





utmost sympathy for his afflictions, and the greatest admiration of those | 


excellent qualities which do equal honour to his head and to his heart, 
that he is what is playfully termed adummy. You were going to ob- 
serve, my dear sir—"’ 

“1 was not going to make any observation that I know of,” replied 
the old man. 

“ Twas,” said Mr. Pecksniff, mildly. 

““Oh! you were? What was it?” 

“ That I never,” said Mr. Pecksniff, previously rising to see that the 
door was shut, and arranging his chair when he came back, so that it 
could not be opened in the least without his immediately becoming aware 
of the circumstance: “that ] never in my life was so astonished as by 
the receipt of your letter yesterday. That you should do me the honour 
to wish to take counsel with me on any matter, amazed me; but that 
yon should desire to do so to the exclusion even of Mr. Jonas, showed an 
amount of confidence in one to whom you had done a verbal injury— 


merely @ verbal injury, you were anxious to repair—which gratified, 
which moved, which overcame me.” 

He was always a glib speaker, but he delivered this short address very 
glibly; having been at some pains to compose it outside the coach. 

Although he paused for a reply, and truly said that he was there at 
Anthony’s request, the old man sat gazing at himin profound silence and 
with a perfectly blank face. Nor did he seem to have the least desire or 
impulse to pursue the conversation, though Mr. Pecksniff looked towards 
the door, and out his watch, and gave him many other hints that 
their time was short, and Jonas, if he kept his word, would soon return. 
But the strangest incident in all this strange behaviour was, that of 5 
sudden—in a moment—so swiftly that it was impossible to trace how, or 
to observe any progress of change—his features fell into their old expres- 
sion, and he cried, striking his hand passionately upon the table as if no 
interval at all had taken place : 

“ Will you hold your tongue, Sir, and let me speak ?”” 

Mr. Pecksniff deferred to him with asubmissive bow ; and seid within 
himself, “I knew his hand was changed, and that his writing staggered. 
I said so yesterday. Ahem! Dear me!” 

“ Jonas is sweet upon your daughter, Pecksniff,” said the old man, in 
his usual tone, 


“We spoke of that, if you remember, Sir, at Mrs. Todgers’s,”’ replied 
the courteous architect. 


“You needn’t speak so loud,” retorted Anthony. ‘I’m not so deaf 
as that.” 

Mr. Pechsniff had certainly raised his voice pretty high: not so much 
because he thought Anthony was deaf, as because he felt convinced that 
his perceptive faculties were waxing dim: but this quick resentment of 
his considerate behaviour greatly disconcerted him, and, not knowing 
what tack to shape his course upon, he made another inclination of the 
head, yet more submissive than the last. 

“‘T have said,” repeated the old man, “ that Jonas is sweet upon your 
daughter.” 

‘A charming girl, sir,’ murmured Mr. Pecksniff, seeing that he wait- 
ed for an answer. ‘A dear girl, Mr. Chuzzlewit, though I say it who 
should not.” 

“You know better,” cried the old man, advancing his weazen face at 
least a yard, and starting forward in his chair to do it. “ You lie! 
What, you wil? be a hypocrite, will you 7” 

“« My good sir,” Mr. Pecksniff began. 

“Don’t call me a good sir,” retorted Anthony, “ and don’t claim to be 
one yourself. If your daughter was what you would have me believe, 
she wouldn’t do for Jonas. Being what she is, 1 think she will. He 
might be deceived in a wife. She might run riot, contract debts, and 
waste his substance. Now when [ am dead—” 

His face altered so horribly as he said the word, that Mr. Pecksniff 
really was fain to look another way. 

“Tt will be worse for me to know of such doings, than if I was alive: 
for to be tormented for getting that together, which even while I suffer 
for its acquisition is flung into the very kennels of the streets, would be 
insupportable torture. No,” said the old man hoarsely, “let that be 
saved at least, let there be something gained, and kept fast hold of, when 
so much is lost.”’ 

‘« My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit,” said Pecksniff, ‘‘ these are unwholesome 
fancies; quite unnecessary, sir, quite uncalled for, I am sure. The truth 
is, my dear sir, that you are not well!” 

“Not dying though!” cried Anthony, with something like the snarl of 
a wild animal. ‘Not yet! There are years of life in me. Why, look 
at him,” pointing to his feeble clerk. ‘ Death has no right to leave him 
standing, and to mow me down.” 

Mr. Pecksniff was so much afraid of the old man, and so completely 
taken aback by the state in which he found him, that he had not even 
presence of mind enough to call up a scrap of morality from the great 
storehouse within his own breast. Therefore he stammered out that no 
doubt it was, in fairness and decency, Mr. Chuffey,s turn to expire; and 
that from all he had heard of Mr. Chuffey, and the little he had the 
pleasure of knowing of that gentleman, personally, he felt convinced in 


| his own mind that he would see the propriety of expiring with as little 
I say alone, because | 


delay as possible. 

“Come here!”’ said the old man, beckoning him to draw nearer. 
‘Jonas will be my heir, Jonas will be rich, and a great catch for you. 
You know that. Jonas is sweet upon your daughter.” 

‘I know that too,” thought Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ for you have said it often 
enough.” 

“ He might get more money than with her,” said the old man, “ but 
she will help him to take care of what they have. She is not toe young 
or heedless, and comes of a good hard griping stock. But don’t you 
play too fine a game. She only holds him by a thread; and if you draw 


it too tight (I know his temper) it "ll snap. Bind him when he’s in the 


mood, Pecksniff; bind him. You’re too deep. In your way of leading 
him on, you’ll leave him miles behind. Bah, you man of oil have I no 
eyes to see how you have angled with him from the first ?” 

‘“‘ Now I wonder,” thought Mr. Pecksniff, looking at him with a wist- 
ful face, ‘‘ whether this is all he has to say !”’ 

Old Anthony rubbed his hands and muttered to himself; complained 
again that he was cold; drew his chair before the fire; and, sitting with 
his back to Mr. Pecksniff, and his chin sunk down upon his breast, was, 
in another minnte, quite regardless or forgetful of his presence. 

Uncouth and unsatisfactory as this short interview had been, it had 


| farnished Mr. Pecksniff with a hint which, supposing nothing further 
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were imparted to him, repaid the journey up, and home again. For the 
good gentleman had never (for want of an opportunity) dived into the 
depths of Mr. Jonas’s nature, and any recipe for catching such a son- 
in-law (much more, one written on a leaf out of his own Lather’s book ) 
was worth the having. In order that he might lose no chance of im- 

roving so fair an opportunity by allewing Anthony to fall asleep before 
. had finished all he had to say, Mr. Pecksniff, in the disposal of the 
refreshments on the table—a work to which he now applied himself in 
earnest—resorted to many ingenious contrivances for attracting his at- 
tention, such as coughing, sneezing, clattering the teacups, sharpening 
the knives, dropping the loaf, and so forth. But all in vain, for Mr. 
Jonas returned, and Anthony had said no more. 

“What! my father asleep again?’’ he cried, as he hung up his hat, 
and cast a look at him. ‘Ah! and’snoring. Only hear!” 

“He snores very deep,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“Snores deep!” repeated Jonas. “Yes; let him alone for that. 
He'll snore for six, at any time.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Jonas,” said Pecksniff, “that I think your father 
is—don’t let me alerm you—breaking ?”’ 

“Oh, is he though,” replied Jonas, with a shake of the head, which 
expressed the closeness of his dutiful observation. “Ecod, you don’t 
know how tough he is. He ain’t upon the move yet,” 

“Tt struck me that he was changed, both in his appearance and man- 
ner,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘That's all you know about it,” returned Jonas, seating himself with 
a melancholy air. ‘He never was better than he is now. 
they all athome? How’s Charity?” 

“Blooming, Mr. Jonas, blooming.” 

“And the other one—how’s she?” 

“Volatile trifler!” said Mr. Pecksnff, fondly musing. ‘She is well 
—she is well. Roving from parlor to bed-room, Mr, Jonas, like the 
bee ; skimming from post to pillar, like the butterfly ; dipping her young 
beak into our currant wine, like the humming-bird! Ah! were she a 
little less giddy than she is; and had she but the sterling qualities of 
Cherry, my young friend !”” 

“Is she so very giddy, then?” asked Jonas. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Pecksniff, with great feeling; “Jet me not be 
hard upon my child. Beside her sister Cherry she appears so. A 
strange noise that, Mr. Jonas!” 

“Something wrong in the clock, I suppose,” said Jonas, glancing to- goes 
wards it. “So the other one ain’t your favorite, ain’t she” CHAPTER XIX. 

The fond father was about to reply, and had already summoned into 
his face a look of the intensest sensibility, when the sound hehad already | T#® READER 1S BROUGHT INTO COMMUNICATION WITH SOME PROPES- 
noticed wes repeated. SIONAL PERSONS, AND SHEDS A TEAR OVER THE PILIAL PIETY OF 

“Upon my word, Mr. Jonas, that is a very extraordinary clock,” said rear pieindncer ar 
Pecksniff. Mr. Pecksniff was in a hackney cabriolet, for Jonas Chuzzlewit had 

It would have been, if it had made the noise which startled them: but | said “Spare no expense.” Mankind is evil in its thoughts and in its 
another kind of time piece was fast running down, and from that the | base constructions, and Jonas was resolved it should not have an inch to 
sound proceeded. A scream from Chuffey, rendered a hundred times | stretch into an ell against him. It never should be charged upon his 
more loud and formidable by his silent habits, made the house ring from | father’s son that he had grudged the money for his father’s funeral. 
roof to cellar; and, looking round, they saw Anthony Chuzzlewit extend- | Hence, until the obsequies should be concluded, Jonas had taken for his 
ed on the floor, with the eld clerk upon his knees beside him. motto ‘Spend, and spare not!’’ 

He had fallen from his chair in a fit, and lay there, battling for each Mr. Pecksniff had been to the undertaker, and was now upon his way 
gasp of breath, with every shrivelled vein and sinew starting in its plaee, | to another officer in the train of mourning—a female functionary, a nurse 
as it were bent on bearing witness to his age, and sternly pleading with | and watcher, and performer of nameless offices about the persons of the 
Natu.e against his recovery. It was frightful to see how the principle | dead—whom he had recommended. Her name, as Mr. Pecksniff 
of life, shut up within his withered frame, fought like a strong devil, mad | gathered from a scrap of writing in his hand, was Gamp ; her residence 
to be released, and rent its ancient prison house. A young man inthe full- | in Kingsgate Street, High Holborn. So Mr. Pecksniff, in a hackney 
ness of his vigor, struggling with so much strength of desperation, would | cab, was rattling over Holborn stones, in quest of Mrs. Gamp. 
have been a Tismal sight ; but an old, shrunken body, endowed with pre- This lady lodged at a bird-fancier’s; next door but one to the cele- 
ternatural might, and giving the lie in every motion of its every limb and | brated mutton-pie shop, and directly opposite to the original cat’s meat 
joint to its enfeebled aspect, was a hideous spectacle indeed. warehouse; the renown of which establishments was duly heralded on 

They raised him up, and fetched a surgeon with all haste, who bled | their respective fronts. It was a little house, and this was the more 
the patient, and applied some remedies; but the fits held him so long, | convenient; for Mrs. Gamp being, in her highest walk of art, a monthly 
that it was past midnight when they got him—quiet now, but quite un- | nurse, or, as her sign-board boldly had it, “‘Midwife,” and lodging in 
conscious and exhausted—into bed. the first-floor-front, was easily assailable at night by pebbles, walking- 

“Don’t go,” said Jonas, putting his ashy lips to Mr. Pecksniff’s ear, | sticks, and fragments of tobacco pipe: all much more efficacious than 
and whispering across the bed. ‘‘It was a mercy you were present when | the street-door knocker, which was so constructed as to wake the street 
he was taken ill. Some one might have said it was my doing.”’ with ease, and even spread alarms of fire in Holborn, without making 

», Your doing!” cried Mr. Peckaniff. the smallest impression on the premises to which it was addressed. 

“T don’t know but they might,” he replied, wiping the moisture from It chanced on this particular occasion that Mrs. Gamp had been up 
his white face. ‘People say such things. How does he look now?” all the previous night, in attendance upon a ceremony to which the usage 

Mr. Pecksniff shook his head. | of gossips has given that name which expresses, in two syllables, the 

“I used to joke, you know,” said Jonas: “but I—I never wished him | curse pronounced on Adam. Jt chanced that Mrs. Gamp had not been 
dead. Do you think he’s very bad?” regularly engaged, but had been called in at a crisis, in consequence of 

“The doctor said he was. You heard,’ was Mr. Pecksniff’s answer. | her great repute, to assist another professional lady with her advice; 

“Ah! but he might say that to charge us more, in case of his getting | and thus it happened that, all points of interest in the case being over, 
well,” said Jonas. ‘You musn’t go away, Pecksniff. Now it’s come to | Mrs. Gamp had come home again to the bird-fancier’s, and gone to bed. 
this, I wouldn’t be without a witness for a thousand pound.” So when Mr. Pecksniff drove up in the hackney cab, Mrs. Gamp’s cur- 

Chuffey said not a word, and heard not a word. He had sat himself | tains were drawn close, and Mrs. Gamp was fast asleep behind m. 
lown in a chair at the bedside, and there he remained, motionless; ex- If the bird-fancier had been at home, as he ought to have been, there 
cept that he sometimes bent his head over the pillow, and seemed to | would have been no great harm in this; but he was out, and his shop 
listen. He never changed in this. Though once in the dreary night | was closed. The shutters were down certainly, and in every pane of 
Mr. Pecksniff, having dozed, awoke with a confused impression that ke | glass there waa at least one tiny bird in a tiny bird-cage, twittering and 
had heard him praying, and strangely mingling figures—not of speech, | hopping his little ballet of despair, and knocking his head against the 
but arithmetic—with his broken prayers. roof; while one unhappy goldfinch who lived outside a red villa with 

onas sat there, too, all night: not where his father could have seen | his name on the door, poe the water for his own drinking, and mutely 
him, had his consciousness returned, but hiding, as it were, behind him, | appealed to seme good man to drop a farthing’s worth of poison in it. 
and only reading how he looked in Mr. Pecksniff’s eyes. He, the coarse | Still, the door was shut. Mr. Pecksniff tried the latch, and shook it, 
upstart, who hed ruled the house so long—that craven cur, who wes | causing a cracked bell inside te ring most mournfully ; but no one came. 













afraid to move, and shook so that his very shadow fluttered on the wall! 

It was broad, bright, stirring day when, leaving the old clerk to watch 
him, they went down to breakfast. People hurried up and down the 
street; windows and doors were opened; thieves and beggars took their 
usual posts; workmen bestirred themselves; tradesmen set forth their 
shops; bailiffs and constables were on the watch; all kinds of human 
creatures strove, in their several ways, as hard to live, as the one sick 
old man who combated for every grain of sand in his fast-emptying glass, 
as eagerly as if it were an empire. 

“If anything happens, Pecksniff-” said Jonas, “you must promise me 
to stop here till it’s allover. You shall see that I do what's right.” 

“J know that you will do what's right, Mr. Jonas,” said Pecksniff. 

“Yes, yes, but I won’t be doubted. No one shall have it in his power 
to say a syllable against me,” he returned. ‘I know how people will 
talk. Just as if he wasn’t old, or I hadthe secret of keeping him alive !”” 

Mr. Pecksniff promised that be would remain, if circumstances should 
render it in his esteemed friend’s opinion desirable; and they were 
finishing their meal in silence, when suddenly an apparition stood before 
them, so ghastly to the view, that Jonas shrieked aloud, and both recoil- 
ed in borror. 

Old Anthony, dressed in his usual clothes, was in the room—beside 
the table. He leaned upon the shoulder of his solitary friend; and on 
his livid face and on his horny hands, and in his glassy eyes, and traced 
by an eternal finger in the very drops of sweat upon his brow, was one 
word— Death. ° 

He spoke to them—in something of his own voice too, but sharpened 
and made hollow, like a dead man’s face. What he would have said, 
God knows. He seemed to utter words, but they were such as man had 
never heard. And this was the most fearful circumstance of all, to see 
him standing there, gabbling in an unearthly tongue. 

“He's better now,” said Chuffey. “Better now. Let him sit in his 
old chair, and he'll be well again. I told him not to mind. I said so, 
yesterday.” 

They put him in his easy-chair, and wheeled it near the window ; then 
setting open the door, exposed him to the free current of morning air. 
But not all the air that is, nor all the winds that ever blew ‘twixt Hea- 
ven and Earth, could have brought new life to him. Plunge him to the 
throat in golden pieces now, and his heavy fingers shou!d not close on one. 
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The bird fancier was aa easy shaver also, and a fashionable hair-dresser | 
also; and perhaps be had been sent for, expresss, from the court end of 


the town, to trim a lord, or cut and curl a lady; but however that might 
be, there, upon his own ground, he was not; nor was there any more 
distinct trace of him to assist the imagination of an enquirer, than a pro- 
fessional print or emblem of his calling (much favored in the trade,) 
representing a hair-drerser of easy rnanners curling a lady of distinguish- 
of fashion, in the presence of a patent upright grand piano. 

Noting these circumstances, Mr. Pecksniff, in the innocence of his 
heart, applied himself to the knocker: but at the very first double knock, 
every window in the street became alive with female heads; and before 
he could repeat the performance, whole troops of married ladies (some 
about to trouble Mrs. Gamp themselves, very shortly) came flocking 
round the steps; all crying out with one accord, and with uncommon in- 
terest, “Knock at the winder, sir, knock at the winder. Lord bless you, 
don’t lose no more time than you can heJp—knock at the winder!” 

Acting upon this suggestion, and borrowing the driver's whip for the 

urpose, Mr. Pecksniff soon made a commotion among the first-floor 
wer-pots, and roused Mrs. Gamp, whose voice—to the great satisfac- 
tion of the matrons—was heard to say, “I’m coming.” 

«‘He’s as pale as a muflin,”’ said one lady, in allusion to Mr. Pecksniff. 

“So he ought to be, if he’s the feelings of a man,” cbserved another 

A third lady (with her arms folded) said she wiehed he had choses 
any other time for fetching Mrs. Gamp, but it always happened so with 
her. 

“It gave Mr. Pecksniff much uneasiness to find from these remarks 
that he was supposed to have come to Mrs. Gamp upon an errand touch- 
ing—not the close of life, but the other end. Mrs. Gamp herself was 
under the eame impression, for throwing open the window, she cried be- 
hind the curtains, as she hastily attired herself— 

“Ts it Mrs. Perkins?" 

“No!” returned Mr. Pecksniff, sharply, ‘‘nothing of the sort.”’ 

“What, Mr. Whilks!”’ cried Mrs. Gamp. “Don’t say it’s you, Mr. 
Whilke, and that poor creetur Mrs. Whilks with not even a pincushion 
veady. Don't say it’s you Mr. Whilks!” 

“Tt isn’t Mr. Whilks,”’ said Pecksniff. “I don’t know the man. 
Nothing of the kind. A gentleman is dead ; and some person being 


undertaker.” 





on each eye, and his wooden leg under his left arm, I thought I should 
have fainted away. But I bore up.” 

Ifcertain whispers current in the Kingsgate Street circles had any 
truth in them, she had indeed borne up surprisingly; and had exerted 
such uncommon fortitude, as to dispose of Mr. Gamp’s remains for the 
benefit of science. But it should be added, in fairness, that this had 
happened twenty years ago; and that Mr and Mrs. Gamp had long 
been separated, on the ground of incompatibility of temper in their drink. 
“You have become indifferent since then, I suppose?” said Mr. Peck- 
sniff. “Use is second nature, Mrs. Gamp.” 

“You may well say second nater, sir,”’ returned the lady. ‘‘One’s 
first ways is to find sich things atrial to the feelings; and 60 is one’s 
lasting custom. If it wasn’t for the nerve of a little sip of liquor gives 
me (1 never was able to do more than taste it) I never could go throwgh 
with what I sometimes have todo. ‘Mrs. Harris,’ I says, at the very 
last case as ever I acted in, which it was but a young person; ‘ Mrs. 
Harris,’ I says, ‘leave the bottle on the chimney-piece, and don’t ask 
me co take none, but let me put my lips to it when Lam so disp: ged, and 
then [ will do what I’m engaged to do, according ‘to the best of my 
ability.’ , Mrs. Gamp,’ she says, in answer, ‘if ever there was a sober 
creetur to be got at eighteen pence a day for working people, and three 
and six for gentlefolks—night watching,’"’ said Mrs. Gamp, with em- 
yhasis, ‘‘ ‘being a extra charge—you are that inwalable person.’ ‘ Mrs. 
Harris.’ I says to her, don’t name the charge, for if I could afford to lay 
al] my feller creeturs out for nothink, I would gladly do it; sich is the 
love [bear em. But what I slways says to them as has the marage- 
ment of matters, Mrs. Harris’’’—here she kept her eye on Mr. Peck- 
sniff— ‘be they gents or be they ladies—is don’t ask me whether I 
won't take none, or whether I will, but leave the bottle on the chimney 
piece, and let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.’”’ 

The conelusion of this affecting narrative brought them to the house. 


| In the passage they encountered Mr. Mould the undertaker; a little 


elderly gentleman, bald, and in a suit of black ; with a note-book in his 


| band, a massive gold watch-chain dangling from his fob, and a face in 


As she was by this time in a condition to appear, Mrs. Gamp, who | 
had a face for all occasions, looked out of the window with her mourning | 


countenance, and said she would be down directly. 


But the matrons | 


took it very ill, that Mr. Pecksniff’s mission was of so unimportant a 


kind; and the lady with her arms folded rated him in good round terms 


delicate females “with his corpses:’’ and giving it as her opinion that 
he was quite ugly enough to know better. The other ladies were not at 
all behind-hand in expressing similar sentiments; and the children, of 


which a queer attempt at melancholy was et odds with a smirk of satis- 
faction; so that he looked as a man might who, in the very act of emack- 


| ing his lips over choice old port wine, tried to make believe it was physic. 
wanted in the house, you have been recommended by Mr. Mould, the | 


‘Well, Mrs. Gamp, and how are you, Mrs. Gamp ?” said this gentle- 
man, in a voice as softas his step. 

“ Pretty well, | thank you, sir,” dropping a curtsey. 

‘You’ ll be very particular here, Mrs. Gamp. This is not a common 
case, Mra. Gamp. Let everything be very nice and comfortable, Mra. 
Gamp, if you please,” said the undertaker, shaking his head with a 


| solemn air. 
signifying that she would be glad to know what he meant by terrifying | 


also.”’ 


whom some scores had now collected, hooted and defied Mr. Pecksniff, | 


quite savagely. So when Mrs. Gamp appeared, the unoffending gentle- 
man was glad to hustle her with very little ceremony into the cabriolet, 
and drive off overwhelmed with popular execration. 


Mre. Gamp had a large bundle with her, a pair of pattens, and a | 
species of gig umbrella; the latter article in color like a faded leaf, ex- | 


cept where a circular patch of a lively blue had been dexterously let in 
at the top. She was much flurried by the haste she had made, and 
laboured under the most erroneous views of cabriolets, which she appear- 
ed to confound with mail coaches or stage-waggons, inasmuch as she 
was constantly endeavoring for the first half mile to force her luggage 


solved itself into an absorbing anxiety about her 
she played innumerable games at quoits, on Mc. Pecksniff’s legs. 
was not until they were close upon the house of mourning that she had 
enough composure to observe— 

“And so the gentleman's dead, sir’ Ah! The more’s the pity,”— 
she didn’t even know his name. “But it’s what we must all come to. 
{t's as certain as being born, except that we can’t make our calculations 
asexact. Ah! Poor dear!” 


She was a fat old woman, this Mrs. Gamp with a husky voice and a 


moist eye, which she had a remarkable power of turning up, and only 
showing the white of, Having very little reck, it cost her some trouble 
to look over herself, if ona may say so, at those to whom she talked. 


She wore a very rusty black gown, rather the worse for snuff, and a 


shawl and bonnet to correspond. in these dilapidated articles of dress 
she had on principle, arrayed herself, time out of mind, on such occa- 
sions as the present; for this at once expressed a decent amount of 
veneration for the deceased, and invited the next of kin to present her 
with a fresher suit of weeds: an appeal so frequently successful, that the 
very fetch and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bennet and all, might be seen hang- 
ing up, any hour in the dav, in at least a dozen of the second-hand clothes 
shops ahout Holborn. The face of Mrs. Gamp—the nose in particular 
-—was somewhat red and swoln, and it was difficult to enjoy her society 
without becoming conscious of a smell of spirits. Like mest persons 
who have attained to great eminence in their pre feasion, she took to hers 
very kindly; insomuch, that setting aside ber natural predilections as a 
woman, she went to a lying-in or a laying out with equal zest and relish 

“Ah!” repeated Mrs. Gamp; for it was always a safe sentiment in 
sases of mourning. “Ah dear! When Gamp was summonsed to his 
¥ ng home, and I see him a lying in Guy's Hospital with a penny-piece 


aarwr with which | 
It | 


‘It shall be, sir,”’ she replied, curtseying again. 
old, sir, I hope.” 

“I hope so, too, Mrs. Gamp,”’ ssid the undertaker; “ and I think se 
Mrs. Gamp curtseyed again. ‘‘ This is one of the most impres- 
sive cases, sir,’’ he continued, addrsssing Mr. Pecksniff, ‘“ that I have 
seen in the course of my whole professional experience.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Mould!” cried that gentleman. 

‘* Such affectionate regret, sir, | never saw. There is no limitation— 
there is positively no limitation,’'"—opening his eyes wide, and standing 
on tiptoe, ‘in point ofexpense. I have orders, sir, to put on my whole 
establishment of mutes; and mutes come very dear, Mr. Pecksniff; not 
te mention their drink. To provide silver-plated handles of the very best 


* You knows me of 


| description, ornamented with angels’ heads from the most expensive 


dies. To be perfectly profuse in feathers. In short, sir, to turn out 


| something absolutely gorgeous. 
through the little front window, and clamouring to the driver to “put it | 
in the boot.” When she was disabused of this idea, her whole being re- | 


* My friend Mr. Jonas is an excellent man,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

‘‘T have seen a good deal of what is filial in my time, sir,” retorted 
Mould, “and of what is unfilial too. It is our lot. We come into the 
knowledge of those secrets. But anything so filial as this; anything so 


| honorable to human nature; so calculated to reconcile all of us to the 


world we live in; never yet came under my observation. It only proves, 
sir, what was so forcibly observed by the lamented theatrical poet, buried 
—at Stratford—that there is good in everything.” 

“It is very pleasant to hear you say so, Mr. Mould,” observed Packsniff. 

“*You are very kind, sir. And what a man Mr, Chuzzlewit was, sir‘ 
Ab! what aman he was) You may talk of your lord mayors,’ said 
Mould, waving his hand at the public in general, ‘your sheriffs, your 
common councilmen, your trumpery; but show me a man in this city 
who is worthy to walk in the shoes of the departed Mr. Chuzzlewit. 
No, no,” cried Mould, with bitter sarcasm. ‘ Hang 'em up, hang ’em 


| up; sole ’em, and heel 'em, and have ’em ready for his son against he’s 


old enough to wear ’em ; but don’t try’em on yourselves,‘for they won't fit 
you. We knew him,” said Mould, in the same biting vein, as he pock- 
eted his note-book ; ‘‘ we knew him, and are not to be caught with chaff 
Me. Pecksniff, sir, good morning.” 

Mr. Pecksniff returned the compliment; and Mould, sensible of ba- 


| ving distinguished himself, was going away with a brisk smile, when he 


| 
| 
| 
| 


furtanately remembered the occasion. Quickly becoming depressed 
again, he sighed; looked into the crown of his hat, as if for comfort; 
put it on without finding any; and slowly departed. 

Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff then ascended the staircase; and the 
former, having been shown into the chamber in which all that remained 
of Anthony Chuzzlewit lay covered up, with bat one loving heart, and 
that a halting one, to mourn it, left the latter free to enter the darkened 
room below, and rejoin Mr. Jonas, from whom he had now been absent 
neatly two hours. 
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He found that example to bereaved sons and pattern in the eyes of all | bottle on one knee, and the glass on the other, sat upon a stool, shak 


performers of funerals, musing over a fiagment of writing-paper on the 
desk, and scratching figures on it with a pen. The old man’s chair, and 
hat, and walking-stick, were removed from their accustomed places, and | 
put out of sight; the window-blinds, as yellow as November fogs, were 
drawn close; Jonas himself was so subdued, that he could scarcely be 
heard to speak, and only seen to walk across the room. 

“ Pecksniff,” he said, in a whisper. *‘ you shall huve the regulation of 
it all, mind. You shall be able to tell anybody who talks about it that 
everything was correctly and freely done. There isn’t any one you'd 
like to ask to the funeral, is there ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Jonas, I think not.” 

“ Because if there is, you know,”’ said Jonas, ‘‘ask him. We don't 
want to make a secret of it.”” 

“No,” repeated Mr. Pecksniff, after a little reflection. ‘I am not 
the less obliged to you on that account, Mr. Jonas, for your liberal hospi- 
tality ; but there really is no one,” 

“Very well,” said Jonas; ‘then you, and I, and Chuffey, and the 
doctor, will be just acoachful. We'll have the doctor, Pecksniff, because 
he knows what was the matter with him, and that it couldn’t be helped.” 

“ Where is our dear friend, Mr. Chuffey?’’ asked Pecksniff, looking 
round the chamber, and winking both his eyes at once—for he was over- 
come by his feelings. 

But here he was interrupted by Mrs. Gamp, who, divested of her bon- 
net and shawl, came sidling and bridling into the room; and, with some | 
sharpness, demanded a conference outside the door with Mr. Pecksniff. 

“You may say whatever you wish to say here, Mrs. Gamp,”’ said that | 
gentleman, shaking his head with a melascholy expression. 

“It is not much as I have to say, when people is a mourning for the 
dead and gone,” ssid Mrs. Gamp; “ but what I have to say is ¢o the 
pint and purpose, and no offence intended, must be so considered. I 
have been at a many places in my time, gentlemen, and | hope I knows 
what my duties is, and how the same should be performed: in course, if 
I did not, it would be very strange, and very wrong in sich a gentleman | 
as Mr. Mould, which has undertook the highest families in this land, and 
given every satisfaction, so to recommend me as he does. I have seen | 
a deal of trouble my own self,” said Mrs. Gamp, laying greater and 
greater stress upon her words, ‘‘and I can feel for them as has their 
feelings tried: but I am not a Rooshan or a Provshan, and consequently 
cannet suffer Spies to be set over me.”’ 

Before it was pessible that an answer could be returned, Mrs. Gamp, 
now growing redder in the face, went on to say : 

‘It is not a easy matter, gentlemen, to live when you are left a wid- 
der woman ; particular when your feelings works upon you to that extent 
that you often find yourself a going out on terms which is a certain loss, 
and never can repay. But in whatever way you earns your bread, you 
may have rules and regulations of your own, which cannot be broke 

. Some people,” said Mrs. Gamp, again entrenching herself 
behind her strong point, as if it were not assailable by human ingenuity, 
‘“‘may be Rooshans, and some may be Prooshans ; they are born so, and 

will please themselves. Them which is of other naturs thinks different.” 

“ ts I understand this good lady,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, turning to Jo- 
nas, ‘ Mr. Chuffey is troublesome to her. Shall I fetch him down?” 

“Do,” said Jonas. “I was going to tell you he was up there, when 
she came in. I'd go myself and bring him down, only—only I’d rather 
you went, if you don’t mind it.” 

“T am sure,” she said, “that if it wasn’t for his own happiness, I 
should no more mind his being there, poor dear, than if he was a fly. 
But them as isn’t used to these things, thinks so much of em afterwards. 
that it’s a kindness to ’em not to let ’em have their wish. And even,” 
said Mrs. Gamp, probably in reforence to seme flowers of speech she 
had already strewn on Mr. Chuffey, “ even if one calls ’em names, it’s 
——_ to rouse ’em.” 

hatever epithet she had bestowed upon the old clerk, they had not 
roused him. He sat beside the bed, in the chair he had occupied all the 
previous night, with his hands folded before him, and his head bowed 
down; and neither looked up, on their entrance, nor gave any sign of 
consciousness, until Mr. Pecksniff took him by the arm, when he meekly | 
rose. 

“‘ Three score and ten,” said Chuffey, “ought and carry seven. Some 
men are so strong that they live to fourscore—four time ought’s an 
ought, four time two’s eight—eighty. Oh! why—why—why—didn’t he 
live to four times ought’s an ought, and four times two's eight—eighty ?”” | 

“Ah! what a wale of grief!” cried Mrs. Gamp, possessing herself of | 
the bottle and glass. | 

‘Why did he die before his poor old, crazy servant !’’ said Chuffey, | 
clasping his hands and looking up in anguish. ‘‘ Take bim from me, and | 
what remains ?” | 





————— 





‘Mr. Jonas,” returned Pecksniff, “‘ Mr. Jonas, my good friend.” 
‘T loved him,” cried the old man, weeping. ‘“ He wes good to me. 
We learnt Tare and Tret together, at school. I took him down once, 


six boys, in the arithmetic class. God forgive me! Had I the heart to 
take him down!” 


‘Come, Mr. Chuffey,” said Pecksniif, “come with me. Summon ap | 
your fortitude, Mr. Chuffey.” 
“Yes, I will,” returned the old clerk. “ Yes, I’ll sum up my forty.— 


How many time’s forty—Oh, Chuzzlewit and son—Your own son, Mr. 
Chuzzlewit; your own son, Sir !’’ 


He yielded to the hand that guided him, as he lapsed into this fami- 


it 
her head for a long time, until, in a moment of abstraction, she amen | 
out a dram of spirits, and raised it to her lips. It was succeeded by a 
second, and by a third, and then her eyes—either in the sadness of 


| reflections upon life and death, or in her admiration of the liquor—were 


so turned up as to be quite invisible. But she shook her still. 
Poor Chuffey was conducted to his accustomed corner, and there he 

remained, still end quiet, save at long intervals, when he would rise, and 

walk about the room, and wring his hands, or raise some strange and 


| sudden cry. Fura whole week they all three sat about the hearth and 


never stirred abroad. Mr. Pecksniff would have walked out in the 
evening time, but Jonas was so aveise to his being absent for a minute, 
that he abandoned the idea, and so, from morning until night, they 


| brooded together in the dark room, withvut relief or occupation. 


The weight of that which was stretched out stiff stark, in the 
awful chamber above stairs, so crushed and bowed down Jonas, that he 
bent beneath the load. During the wkole long seven days and nights, he 
was always — and haunted by a dreadful sense of Its presence in 
the house. Did the door move, he looked towards it with a livid face 
and starting eye, as if he fully believed that ghostly fingers clutched the 
handle. Did the fire flicker in a draught of air, he glanced over hie 
shoulder, as almost dreading to behold some shrouded figure fanning and 
flapping it with its fearful dress. The slightest noise disturbed him; 
and once, in the night, at the sound of a footstep over-head, he cried out 
that the dead man was walking—tramp, tramp, tramp—about in his 


| coffin. 


He lay at night upon a mattress en the floor of the sitting-room; his 
own chamber having been assigned to Mrs. Gamp; and Mr. Pecksniff 


| was similarly accommodated. The howling of a dog before the house, 


filled him with a terror he could not disguise. He avoided the reflec- 
tion in the opposite windows of the light that burned above, as though 
it had been an angry eye. He often, in every night, rose up from his 
fitful sleep, and looked and longed for dawn; all directions and 

ments, even to the ordering of their daily meals, he abandoned to ‘ 


| Pecksniff. That excellent gentleman, deeming that the mourner wanted 


comfort, and that high feeding was likely to do him infinite service, 
availed himself of these opportunities to such goed purpose that they 
kept quite a dainty table during this melancholy season; with sweet- 
breads, stewed kidneys, oysters, and other such light viands for s 
every night; over which, and en jorums of hot punch, Mr. Pecksniff 
delivered such moral reflections spiritual consolation as might have 
converted a Heathen—especially if he had had but an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the English tongue. 

Nor did Mr. Pecksniff alone indulge in the creature comforts — 
this sad time. Mrs. Gamp proved to be very choice in her eating, 
repudiated hashed mutton with scorn. In her drinking too, she was 
punctual aad icular, requiring « pint of mild porter at lunch, e pint 
at dinner, hal ogee as a species of stay or holdfast between dinner and 
tea, and a pint of the celebrated staggering ale, or Real Old Brighton 
Tipper, at supper; besides the botile on the chimney-piece, and such 
casual invitations to refresh herself with wine as the qubbent of her 
employers might prompt them to offer. In like manner, Mr. ’s 
men found it necessary to drown their grief, like a young kitten in the 
morning of its existence; for which reason they generally fuddled them 
selves before they began to do anything, lest it should make head and 
get the better of them. In short, the whole of that strange week was a 
round of dismal joviality and grim enjoyment ; and every one, except 
poor Chuffey, who came within the shadow of Anthony Chuzzlewit’s 
grave, feasted like a Ghoule. 

At length the day of the funeral, pious and truthful ceremony thet it 
was, arrived. Mr. Mould, with a glass of generous port between his 
eye and the light, leaned against the desk in the little glass office with 
his gold watch in his unoccupied hand, and conversed with Mra. Gamp; 
two mutes were at the house-door, looking as mournful as could be rea- 
sonably expected of men with such a thriving job in hand; the whole of 
Mr. Moul ’3 establishment were on duty within the house or without; 
feathers waved, horses snorted, silks and velvets fluttered; in a word, as 
Mr. Mould emphatically said, ‘‘ everything that money could do, was 
done.”’ 

“ And what can do more, Mrs. Gamp ?”’ exclaimed the undertaker, as 
he emptied his glass, and smacked his lips. 

‘* Nothing in the world, sir.” 

‘ Nothing in the world,” repeated Mr. Mould. “ You are right, Mrs. 
Gamp. Why do people spend more money’’—here he filled his glass 
again—'‘ upon a death, Mrs. Gamp, than upon a birth? Come, that’s 
in your way; you ought to know. How do you account for that new?” 

“ Perhaps it is because an undertaker’s charges comes dearer than a 
nurse’s charges, sir,”’ said Mrs. Gamp, tittering, and smoothing down her 
new black dress with her hands. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Mr. Mould. ‘You have been breakfasting at 
somebody’s expense this morning, Mrs. Gamp.”’ But seeing, by the aid 
of a little shaving-glass which hung opposite, that he looked merry, he 
composed his features and became sorrowful. 

“Many’s the time that I’ve not breakfasted at my own expense along 
of your kind recommending, sir ; and many’s the time I hope to do the 
same in time to come,” said Mrs. Gamp with an apologetic curtsey. 

“So be it,” replied Mr. Mould, “ please Providence. No, Mrs. Gamp ; 
I'll tell you why it is. It’s because the laying out of money with a well- 


. | conducted establishment, where the thing is performed upon the very 
liar expression, and submitted to be led away. Mrs. Gamp, with the best scale, binds the broken heart, and shede balm upon the wounded 
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spirit. Hearts want binding, and spirits want balming when people die: | Cauazlewit’s funeral; Mr. Jonas glancing stealthily out of the ‘coach 


not when people are born. Look at this gantlemanto-day; look at him.’”’ 

“ An open-handed gentleman!”’ cried Mrs. Gamp, with enthusiasm. 

‘No, no,” said the undertaker; ‘‘not an open-handed gentleman in 
general, Ly any means. There you mistake him: but an afflicted gen- 
tleman, an affectionate gentleman, who knows what it is in the power of 
money to do, in giving lim relief, and in testifying his love and venera- 
tion for the departed. It can give him,” said Mr. Mould, waving his 
watch chain slowly round and round, so that he described one circle after 
every item; “ it can give him four horses to each vehicle; it can give 
him velvet trappings; it can give him drivers in cloth cloaks and top- 
boots; it can give him the plumage of the ostrich, dyed black; it can 
give him any number of walking attendants, drest in the first style of 
funeral! fashion, and carrying batons tipped with brass; it can give him 
a handsome tomb; it can give him a place in Westminister Abbey itself, 
if he choose to invest it in such @ puschase. Oh! do not let us say that | 
gold is dross, when it can buy such things as these, Mrs. Gamp.”’ 

“ But what a blessing, sir,” said Mre. Gamp, “that there are such as 
you, to sell oz let ’em out on hire!” 

“ “e Mrs. Gamp, you are right,” rejoined the undertaker. ‘We 
should be an honouwed calling. We do good by stealth, and blush to 
have it mentioned in our little bills. How much consolation may I— 
even I’’—cried Mr. Mould, ‘‘have diffused among my fellow-creatures | 
by rom of my four long-tailed prancers, never harnessed under ten 

nd ten !’’ 

Mrs. Gamp hed begun to make a suitable reply, when she was inter- 
rupted by the appearance of one of Mr. Mould’s assistants—his chief | 
mourner in fact—an obese person, with his waistcoat in closer connection 
with his legs than is en reconcileable with the established ideas of 
grace; with that cast of feature which is figuratively called a bottle-nose ; | 
and with a face covered all over with pimples. He had been a tender 
plant once upon a time, but from constant blowing in the fat atmosphere | 
of funerals, had run to seed. 

“Well, Tacker,” said Mr. Mould, “is all ready below ?” 

“A beautiful show, sir,” rejoined Tacker. “The horses are prouder 
and fresher than ever I see em; and toss their heads. they do, as if 
they knowed how much their plumes cost. One, two, three, four,” said | 
Mr. Tacker, heaping that number of black cloaks upon his left arm. 

“Is Tom there, with the cake and wine?” asked Mr. Mould. 

“Ready to come in at a moment's notice, sir,”’ said Tacker. 

“Then,” rejoined Mr. Mould, putting up his watch, and glancing at 
himself in the little shaving-glass, that he might be sure his face had the | 
right expression on it: “then I think we may proceed to business. Give | 
me the paper of gloves, Tacker. Ah what aman he was! Ah Tacker, 
Tacker, what a man he was!” 

Mr. Tacker, who from his great experience in the performance of fune- 
rals, would have made an excellent pantomime actor, winked at Mrs. 
Gamp without at all disturbing the gravity of his countenance, and fol- 
lowed his master into the next room. 

It was @ great point with Mr. Mould, and a part of his professional | 
tact, not to seem to know the doctor—though in reality they were near 
neighbors, and very often, as in the present instance, worked together. | 
So he advanced to fit on his black kid gloves as if he had never seen him 
in all his life; while the doctor, on his part, looked as distant and un- | 
conscious as if he had heard and read of undertakers, and had passed 
their shops, but had never before been brought into communication with 
one. 


“Gloves, eh?” said the doctor. ‘Mr, Pecksniff, after you.” 
“I couldn’t think of it,” returned Mr. Peckeniff. : 
“You are on | good,” said the doctor, taking a pair. “Well, sir, as 


I was saying—TI was called up to attend that case at about half-past one 
o'clock. Cake and wine, eh? which is port? Thank you.” 

Mr. Pecksniff, took some also. 

“(At about half-past one o'clock in the morning, sir,” resumed the 
doctor, ‘I was called up to attend that case. At the first pull of the 
night-bell I turned out, threw up the window, and put out my head. 
Cloak, eh! Don’t tie it to tight. That'll do.” 

Mr. Pecksniff, having been likewise inducted into a similar garment, 
the doctor resumed. 

“And put my head—hat, eh? My good friend, that is not mine. Mr. 
Pecksniff, I beg your pardon, but I think we have unintentionally made 
an exchange. Thank you. Well, sir, I was going to tell you”— 

“We are quite ready,” interrupted Mould ina low voice. 

“Ready, eh?” said the doctor. “Very good. Mr. Pecksniff, I'll 
take an opportunity of relating the rest in the coach. It’s rather curious. 
Ready, eh? No rain. I hope?’’ 

“Quite fair, sir,” returned Mould. 

“T was afraid the ground would have been wet,” said the doctor, “for 
my glass fell yesterday. We may congratulate ourselves upon our good 
fortune.” But seeing by this time that Mr. Jonas and Chuffey were 
going out at the door, he put a white pocket-hankerchief to his face as 
if a violent burst of grief had suddenly come upon him, and walked 
down side by side with Mr. Pecksniff. 

Mr. Mould and his men had not exaggerated the grandeur of the 
arrangements. They were splendid. The four hearse-horses especially, 
reared and pranced and showed their highest action, as if they knew a 
man was dead, end triumphed in it. ‘They break us, drive us, ride us, 
ill treat, abuse, and maim us for their pleasure—But they die; Hurrah, 
they die !’’ 

So through the narrow streets and winding city ways, went Anthony | 


window now and then, to observe its effect upon the crowd; Mr. Mould 
as he walked along, listening with a sober pride to the exclamations of 
the bystanders; the doctor whispering his story to Mr. Pecksniff, with- 
out appearing to come any nearer the end of it; and poor old Chuffey 
sobbing unregarded in a corner. But he had greatly scandalised Mr. 
Mould at an early stage of the ceremony by carrying his handkerchief in 
his hat in a perfectly informal manner, and wiping his eyes with his 
knuckles. And as Mr. Mould himself had said already, his behavior 
was indecent, and quite unworthy of such an vecasion; and he never 
ought to have been there. 

There he was, however; and in the churchyard there he was, also, 
conducting himself in a no less unbecoming manner, and leaning for 
support on Tacker, who plainly told him that he was fit for nothing 
better than a walking funeral. But Chuffey, Heaven help him! heard 
- sound but the echoes, lingering in his own heart, of a voice for ever 
silent. 

“L loved him,” cried the old man, sinking down upon the grave when 
all was done. “He was very good to me. Oh, my dear old friend and 
master |” 

*-Come, come, Mr. Chuffey,’ 


’ said the doctor, “this won’t do; it’s a 


| clayey soil, Mr. Chuffey. You musn’t, really.” 


“If it had been the commonest thing we do, and Mr. Ciuffey had been 
a Bearer, gentlemen,” said Mould, casting an imploring glance 7 
them, as he helped to raise him, **he couldn’t have gone on worse 
this.” 

“Be a man, Mr. Chuffey,” said Pecksniff. 

“Be a gentleman, Mr. Chuffey,” said Mould. 

“Upon my word, my good friend,”’ murmured the doctor, in a tone of 
stately reproof, as he stepped up to the old man’s side “this is worse 


| than weakness. This is bad, selfish, very wrong, Mr. Chuffey. You 


should take example from others, my good sir. You forget that you were 


| not connected by ties of blood with our deceased friend; and that he had 


a very near and dear relation, Mr. Chuffey.”’ 

“Ay, his own son!” cried the old man, clasping his hands with re- 
markable passion. ‘His own, own, only son!” 

“He's not right in his head, you know,” said Jonas, turning pale. 
“You’re not to mind anything he says. I should’nt wonder if he was to 
talk some precious nonsense. But don’t you mind him, any of you. J 


| don’t. My father left him to my charge; and whatever he says or does, 
| that’s enough. J’ll take care of him.” 


A hum of admiraticn rose from the mourners (including Mr. Mould 
and his merry men) at this new instance of magnanimity and kind-feel- 
ing on the part of Jonas. But Chuffey put it to the testno farther. He 
said not a word more, and being left to himself for a little while, crept 
back again to the coach. 

It has been said that Mr. Jonas turned pale when the behaviour of the 
old clerk attracted general attention; his discomposure, however, was but 
momentary, and he soon recovered. But these were not the only changes 
he had exhibited thatday. The curious eyes of Mr. Pecksniff had obsers- 


| ed that as soon as they left the house upon their mournful errand, he be- 


gan to mend; that as the ceremonies proceeded he gradually, by little and 


| little recovered his old condition, his old looks, his old bearing, his old 


agreeable characteristics of speech and manner, and became, in all res- 
pects, his old pleasant self. And now that they were seated in the coach 


| on their return home; and more when they got there, and found the win- 


dows open, tke light and air admitted, and all traces of the late event re- 
moved ; he felt so well convinced that Jonas was again the Jonas he had 
known a week ago, and not the Jonas of the intervening time, that he 
voluntarily gave up hia recently-acquired power without one faint attempt 
to exercise it, and at once fell back into his former position of mild and 


| deferential guest. 


Mrs. Gamp went home to the bird-fancier’s, and was knocked up again 
that very night for a birth of twins; Mr. Mould dined gaily in the bosom 


| of kis family, and passed the evening facetiously at his club: the hearse, 


after standing for a long time at the door of a roystering public-house, re- 
paired to its stables with the feathers inside and twelve red-nosed under- 
takers on the roof, each holding on by a dingy peg, to which, in times of 
state, a waving plume was fitted; the various trappings of sorrow were 
carefully laid by in presses for the next hirer : the fiery steeds were quench- 
ed and quiet in their stalls; the doctor got merry with wine at a wedding- 
dinner, and forgot the middle of the story which had no end to it; the 
pageant of a few short hours ago was written nowhere half so legibly as 
in the undertaker’s books. 

Notin the churchyard? Not even there. The gates were closed ; the 
night was dark and wet; and the rain fell silently, among the stagnant 
weeds and nettles. One new mound was there which had notbeen last 
night. Time, burrowing like a mole below the ground, had marked his 
track by throwing up another heap of earth. And that was all. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Is A CHAPTER OF LOVE. 


“ Pecksniff,” said Jonas, taking off his hat, to see that the black crape 
band was all right; and finding thet it was, putting it on again, compla- 
cently; “ what do you mean to give your daughters when they marry ? 

«« My dear Mr. Jonas,” cried the affectionate parent, with an ingenuous 
smile, “ what a very singular enquiry kp Rie - 

“ Now, don’t’you mind whether it’s a singular inquiry or 6 plural one, 
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retorted Jonas, eyeing Mr. Pecksniff with no great favour, “ but answer 
it, or let it alone. One or the other.” 

“Ham! The question, my dear friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, laying his 
hand tenderly upon his kinsman’s knee, “is involved with many consi- 
derations. What would I givethem? Eh?” 

“ Ah! what would you give em?” repeated Jonas. 

“Why, that,” said Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ would naturally depend in a great 
measure upon the kind of husbands they might choose, my dear young 
frie ad 7 

Mr. Jonas was evidently disconcerted, and at a loss how to proceed. 
It was a good answer. It seemed a deep one, but such is the wisdom of | 
simplicity ! 

“My standard for the merits I would require in a son-in-law,” said | 
Mr. Pecksniff, after a short silence, “is a high one. Forgive me, my 
dear Mr. Jonas,’’ he added, greatly moved, “ if I say that you have spoil- | 
ed me, and made it a fanciful one; an imaginative one; a prismatically 
tinged one, if I may be permitted to call it se.” 

“ What do you mean by that?” growled Jonas, looking at him with 
increased disfavour. 

“« Indeed, my dear friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “‘ you may well inquire. 
The heart is not always a royal mint, with patent machinery, to work its 
metal into current coin. Sometimes it throws it out in strange forms, net | 
easily recognised as coin at all. But it is sterling gold. It has at least 
that merit. It is sterling gold.”’ 

“Ts it?” grumbled Jonas, with a doubtful shake of the head. 

“ Ay!” said Mr. Pecksniff, warming with his subject, “it is. To be 
plain with you, Mr. Jonas, if I could find two such sons-in-law as you 
will one day make to some deserving man, capable of appreciating a na- 
ture such as yours, I would—forgetful of myself—bestow upon my daugh- 
ters, portions reaching to the very utmost limit of my means.”’ 

This was strong language, and it was earnestly delivered. But who 
can wonder that such a man as Mr. Pecksniff, after all he had seen and 
heard of Mr. Jonas, should be strong and earnest upon such a theme; a 
theme that touched even the worldly lips of undertakers with the honey of 
eloquence ! 

Mr. Jonas was silent, and looked thoughtfully at the landscape. For 
they were seated on the outside of the coach, at the back, and were tra- 
velling down into the country. He accompanied Mr. Pecksniff home for 
a few days’ change of air and scene after his recent trials. 

“ Well,”’ he said, at last, with captivating bluntness, “ suppose you got 
one such son-in-law as me, what then?” 

Mr. Pecksniff regarded him at first with inexpressible surprise ; then 
gradually breaking into a sort of dejected vivacity, said: 

“ Then well I know whose husband he would be!” 

“ Whose?” asked Jonas, drily. 

« My eldest girl’s, Mr. Jonas,” replied Pecksniff, with moistening eyes. 
‘« My dear Cherry’s: my staff, my scrip, my treasure, Mr. Jonas. A hard | 
struggle, but it is in the nature of things! I must one day part with her 
toa husband. I know it, my dear friend. I am prepared for it.”’ 

“Ecod! you've been prepared for that, a pretty long time, I should | 
think,’’ said Jonas. 

Many have sought to bear her from me,” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘ All 
have failed. ‘I never will give my hand, papa,’—those were her words, 
‘unless my heart is won.’ She has not been quite so happy as she used 
te be, of late. T don’t know why.” 

Again Mr. Jonas looked at the landseape ; then at the coachman; then 
at the luggage on the roof; finally, at Mr. Pecksniff. 

“T suppose you'll have to part with the other one, some of these days?” 
he observed, as he caught that gentleman,s eye. 








Pecksniff, “‘ but Providence—perhaps I may be permitted to say a special 








“Probably,” said the parent. ‘ Years will tame down the wildness 
of my foolish bird, and then it will be caged. But Cherry, Mr. Jonas, 
Cherry—” 

“Oh, ah!” interrupted Jonas. ‘“ Years have made her all right enough. 
Nobody doubts that. But you haven't answered what I asked you. Of 
course, you're not obliged to do it, you know, if you don’t like. You're 
the best judge.” 

There was a warning sulkinees in the manner of this speech, which ad 
monished Mr. Pecksniff that his dear friend was not to be trifled with or 
fenced off, and that he must either return a straight-forward reply to his 
question, or plainly give him to understand that he declined to enlighten 
him upon the subject to which it referred. Mindful in this dilemma of 
the caution old Anthony had given him almost with bis latest breath, he 
resolved to speak to the point, and so told Mr. Jonas—enlarging upon 
the communication as a proof of his great attachment and confidence— 
that in tke case he had put, to wit, in the event of such a man as he pro- 
posing for his daughter's hand, he would endow her with a fortune of four 
thousand pounds. 

“T should sadly pinch and cramp myself to do so,” was his fatherly 
remark ; ‘‘ but that would be my duty, and my conscience would reward 
me. For myself, my conscience is my bank, I have a trifle invested there— 
a mere trifle, Mr. Jonas—but I prize itas a store of value, I assure you.” 

The good man’s enemies would have divided upon this question into 
two parties. One would have asserted without ecruple that if Mr. Peck- 
snift’s conscience were his bank, and he kept a running account there, he 
must have overdrawn it beyond all mortal means of computation. The 


other would have contended that it was a mere fictitious form ; a perfect- 
ly blank book; or one in which entries were only made with a peculiar | 
kind of invisible ink to become legible at some indefinite time ; and that | 


be never troubled it at all. 
“Tt would sadly pinch and cramp me, my dear friend,” repeated Mr. 
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Providence—has blessed my endeavours, and I could guarantee to make 
the sacrafice.” 

A question of philosophy arises here, whether Mr. Pecksniff had or had 
not good reason to say, that he was specially patronised and encouraged 
in his undertakings. All his life loog he had been walking up and down 
the narrow ways and bye places, with a hook in one hand a crook in 
the other, scraping all sorts of valuable odds and ends into his — 
Now, there being a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow, it follows 
(so Mr. Pecksniff might have reasoned, perhaps), that there must also be 
a special Providence in the alighting of the stone, or stick, or other sub- 
stance which is aimed at the sparrow. And Mr. Pecksniff’s hook, or 
crook, having invariably knocked the sparrow on the head and brought 
him down, that gentleman may have been led to consider himeelf as being 
specially seised and possessed of all the birds he had got together. That 
many undertakings national as well as individual—but especially the form- 
er—are held to be specially brought to a glorious and successful issue, 
which never could be so regarded on any other process of reasoning, must 
be clear to all men. Therefore the precedents would seem to show that 
Mr. Pecksniff had good argument for what he said, and might be per- 
mitted to say it, and did not say it presumptuously, vainly, or arrogantly, 
but in a spirit of high faith and great wisdom meriting all praise. 

Mr. Jonas, not being much accustomed to — his mind with theo- 
ries of this nature, expressed no opinion on the subject. Nor did he re- 
ceive his companion’s announcement with one solitary syllable, good, bad, 
or indifferent. He preserved this taciturnity for a quarter of an hour at 
least, and during the whole of that time appeared to be steadily engaged 
in subjecting some given amount to the operation of every known rule in 
figures; adding to it, taking from it, multiplying it, reducing it by long 
and short division; working it by the rule of three direct and inversed ; 
exchange or barter; practice; simple interest; compound interest; and 
other means of arithmetical calculation. The result of these labours ap- 
peared to be satisfactory, for when he did break silence, it was as one 
who had arrived at some specific result, and freed himself from a state 
of distressing uncertainty 

‘Come, old Pecksniff!”—such was his jocose address, as he slapped 
that gentleman on the back, at the end of the stage—“ let’s have some- 
thing!” 

‘* With all my heart,”’ said Mr. Pocksniff. 

“« Let’s treat the driver,” cried Jonas. 

“Tf you think it won’t burt the man, or render him discontented with : 
his station—certainly,” faultered Mr. Pecksniff. 

Jonas only laughed at this, and getting down from the coach-top with 
great alacrity, cut a cumbersome kind of caper inthe road. After which 
he went into the public house, and there ordered spirituous drink to such 
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an extent that Mr. Pecksniff had some doubts of his perfect sanity, un- | 
til Jonas set them quite at rest by saying, when the coach would wait no 
longer : 


“ |’ve been standing @ treat for a whole week and more, and letting 
you have all the delicacies of the season. You shall pay for this, Peck- 
sniff.” It was not a joke either, as Mr. Pecksniff at first supposed ; for 
he went off to the coach without further ceremony, and left his respected 
victim to settle the bill. : 
But Mr. Pecksniff was a man of meek endurancé, and Mr. Jonas was / 
his friend. Moreover, his regard for that gentleman was founded, as 
we know, on pure esteem, and a knowledge of the excellence of his cha- 
racter. He came out from the tavern with a ¢miling face, and even 
went so far as to repeat the performance, on a less expensive scale, at 
the nextale-house. There was a certain wildness in the spirits of Mr. 
Jonas (not usually a part of his charaeter) which was far from being 
subdued by these means, and, for the rest of the journey he was very 
buoyant—it may be said, boisterous—that Mr. Pecksniff had some diffi- 
culty in keeping pace with bim. 
They were not expected—oh dear, no! Mr. Pecksniff had proposed in 
London to give the girls a surprise, and had said he wouldn't write a 
word to prepare them on any account, in order that he and Mr. Jonas 
might take them unawares, and just see what they were doing, when 
they thought their dear papa was miles and miles away. Asa conse- 
quence of this playful device, there was nobody to meot them at the finger 
post, but that was of smal] consequence, for they had come down by the 
day coach, and Mr. Pecksniff had only a carpet-bag, while Mr. Jonas 
had only a portmanteau. They took the portmanteau between them, put 
the bag upon it, and walked up the lane without delay Mr. Pecksniff al- 
ready going on tiptoe, as if. without this precaution, his fond children, 
being then at the distance of a couple of miles or so, would have some 
filial sense of his approach. 
It was a lovely evening, in the spring-time of the year ; and in the soft 
stillness of the twilight, all nature was very calm and beautiful. The day ' 
had been fine and warm; but at the coming on of night, the air grew 
cool, and in the mellowing distance, smoke was rising gently ffom the 
cottage chimneys. There were a thousand pleasant scents diffused 
around, from young leaves and fresh buds ; the cuckoo had been singing 
all day long, and was but just now hushed ; thie smell of earth, newly- 
upturned—first breath of hope to the first laborer, after his garden wither- 
ed—was fragrant in the evening breeze. It was a time when most men, 
cherish good resolves, and sorrow for the wasted past; when most men, 
looking on the shadows as they gather, think of that evening which must 
close on all, and that to-morrow which has none beyond. 
“ Precious dull,” said Mr. Jonas, looking about. 
| make aman go melancholy mad.” 
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“ We shall have lights and a fire soon,” observed Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ We shall need 'em by the time we get there,” said Jonas. ‘“ Why 
the devil dont you talk ? What are you thinking of 7” 

“Lo tell you the truth, Mr. Jonas,’ said Pecksniff with great solemnity 
“ my mind was running at that moment on our late dear friend, your de- 
parted father.’ 

Mr. Jonas immediately let his burden fall, and said, threatening him 
with his hand : 

“ Drop that, Pecksniff!’’ 

Mr. Pecksniff, not exactly knowing whether allusion was made to the 
subject or the portmanteau, stared at his friead in unaffected surprise. 

“ Drop it, I say !”’ cried Jonas, fiercely. ‘ Do youhear? Drop it— 
now and for ever. You had better, J give you notice!” 

“ Tt was quite a mistake,’ urged Mr. Pecksniff, very much dismayed, 
“though I admic it was foolish. I might have known it was a tender 
—. 

“ Don’t talk to me about tender strings,’ said Jonas, wiping his fore- 
head with the cuff of his coat. “I'm not going to be crowed over by 
you, because I don’t like dead company.” 

Mr. Pecksniff had got out the words “ Crowed over, Mr. Jonas !” 
when that young man, with a dark expression in his countenance, cut him 
short once more : 

“ Mind !” he said, “ I won’r have it. 
subject, neither to me nor anybody else. 
choose, as well as another man. 
along !” 

Taking up his part of the load again, when he had said these words, 
he hurried on so fast that Mr. Pecksniff, at the other end of the portmar- 
teau, found himself dragged forward in avery inconvenient and ungrace- 
ful manner, to the great detriment of what is called by fancy gentlemen 
“ the bark”’ upon his shins, which were most unmercifully bamped against 
the hard leather and the iron buckles. In the course of a few minates, 
however, Mr. Jonas relaxed his speed, and suffered his companion to 
— up with him, and to bring the portmanteau into a tolerably straight 
position. 


I advise you not to revive the 
You can take a hint, if you 
There’s enough said about it. Come 


| 
| 


Bu where was Merry? Mr. Pecksniff didn’t ask the quéstion in re- 
proach, but in a vein of mildness touched with a gentle sorrow. She was 
upstairs, reading on the parlor couch. Ah! Domestic details had no 
charm for her. ‘ But call her down,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a placid 
resignation. ‘ Call her down, my love.” 

She was called and came, all flushed and tumbled from reposing on 
he sofa ; but none the worse for that. No not at all. Rather the bet- 
ter if anything. 

‘* Oh my goodness me !”’ cried the arch girl, turning to her cousin when 
she had kissed her father on both cheeks, and im her frolicsome nature 
had bestowed a supernumerary salute upon the tip of his nose, ‘“ you 
here, fright! Well, I'm very thankful that you won't trouble me much!”’ 


t 
t 


‘What! you’re as lively as ever, are you?” said Jonas. ‘ Oh! 
You're a wicked one !” 
“« There, go along !”’ retorted Merry, pushinghim away. ‘* I’m sure 


I don’t know what I shall ever do, if I have to see much of you. Go along 
for gracious’ sake !”’ 

Mr. Pecksnitf striking in here, with a request that Mr. Jonas would 
immediately walk up stairs, he so far complied with the young lady’s ad- 
juration as to ge at once. But though he had the fair Cherry on his arm 


| he could not help looking back at her sister, and exchanging some fur- 





It was pretty clear that he regretted his late outbreak, and that he mis- | 


| 


trusted his effect on Mr. Pecksniff; for as often as that gent'eman glanced 
towards Mr. Jonas, he found Mr. Jonas glancing at him, which was a 
new source of embarrassment. 
Mr. Jonas soon began to whistle, whereupon Mr. Pecksniff, taking his 
cue from his friend, began to hum a tune melodiously. 


“ Pretty nearly there, ain't we ?”’ said Jonas, when this had lasted 
some time. 

“* Close, my dear friend,’’ said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ What'll they be doing, do you suppose ?”’ asked Jonas. 

“‘ Impossible to say,” cried Mr. Pecksniff. ‘‘ Giddy truants! They 


may be away frem home, perhaps. I was going to—he! he! he !—I 
was going to propose,”’ said Mr. Pecksniff, “ that we shouldenter by the 
back way, and come upon them like aclap of thunder, Mr. Jonas.” 

It might not have been easy to decide in respect of which of their ma- 
nifold properties, Jonas, Mr. Pecksniff, the carpet-bag, and the port- 
manteau, could be likened to a clap of thunder. But Mr. Jonas giving 
his assent tothis proposal, they stole round into the back yard, and softly 


advanced towards the kitchen window, through which the mingled light ef | 


fire and candleshone upon the darkening night. 

Truly Mr. Pecksniff is blessed in his children—in one of them, at any 
tate. The prudent Cherry—steff, and scrip, and treasure of her doting 
father—there she sits, at a little table white as driven snow, before the 
kitchen fire, making up accounts! See the neat maiden, as with pen in 
hand, and calculating look addressed towards the ceiling, and bunch of 
keys within a little basket at her side, she checks the housekeeping ex- 

nditure ! From flat-iron, dish-cover, and warmiag-pan ; fiom pot and 

ettle, face of brass footman, and black-leaded stove ; bright glances of 
approbation wink and glow upon her. The very onions dangling from 
the beam mantle and shine like cherubs’ checks. Something of the influ- 
ence of those vegetables sinks into Mr. Pecksniff’s nature. He weeps. 

It is but for a mement, and he hides it from the observation of his friend 


in fact : for be would not have his weakness known. 

“ Pleasant,” he murmured—* pleasant to a father’s feelings ! My dear 
girl! Shall we let her know we are here, Mr. Jonas ?” 

“ Why, I suppose you don’t mean to spend the evening in the stable or 
the coach-house,’’ he returned. 

“ That, indeed, is not such hospitality as 1 would show to you, my 
friend,” cried Mr. Fecksniff, pressing his hand. And then took a long 
breath, and tapping at the window, shouted with stentorian blandness : 

*« Boh !”’ 

Cherry dropped her pen and screamed. But innocence is ever bold— 
or should be. As they opened the door, the valiant girl exclaimed in a 
firm voice, and with a presence of mind which even in that trying moment 
did not desert her, ‘‘ Who are you? What do you want? Speak ! or I 
will call my Pa.” 

Mr. Pecksniff beld out his arms. She knew him instantly, and rushed 
into his fond embrace. 

Pecksniff, smoothing his daughter's hair. 
f am not alone !” 
Not she, She had seen nothing but her father until now. 


‘* My darling, do you see that 


She saw 


Mr. Jonas now, though ; 
gave him welcome. 


It was but a short-lived one, though, for | 





| strain as he went. 


ther dialogue of the same bantering description, as they all four ascended 
to the parlor ; where—for the young ladies happened, by good fortune, 
tu be a little later than usual that night—the tea-board was at that mo- 
met t being set out, 

Mr. Pinch was not at home, so they had it all to themselves, and were 
very snug and talkative, Jonas sitting between the two sisters, and dis- 
playing his gallantry in that engaging manner which was peculiar to him. 
It wasa hard thing, Mr. Pecksniff said, when tea was done and cleared 
away, to leave so pleasant a little party, but having some important pa- 
pers to examine in his own apartment, he must beg them to excuse him 
for half an hour. With this apology he withdrew, singing a careless 
He had not been gone five miautes, when Merry, who 
had been sitting in the window, apart from Jonas and her sister, burst in- 
to a half-smothered laugh, and skipped towards the door. 

‘* Hallo !”’ cried Jonas. ‘ Don’t go.” 

“ Oh, I dare say !”’ rejoined Merry, looking back. 
ious I should stay, fright, ain't you ?”’ 

“Yes, I am,” waid Jonas. ‘‘ Upon my word Iam. I want to speak 
to you.’ But as she left the room notwithstanding, he ran out after her, 
and brought her back, after a short struggle in the passage, which scan- 
dalized Miss Cherry very much. 

‘* Upon my word, Merry,” urged that young lady, “‘ I wonder at you ! 
There are bounds even to absurdity, my dear. 

‘* Thank you my sweet,” said Mercy, pursing up her rosy lips. ‘‘Much 
obliged to it for its advice. Oh! do leave me alone, you monster do !’’ 
This entreaty was wrung from her by a new proceeding on the part of 
Mr. Jonas, who pulled her down, all breathless as she was, into a seat 
beside him on the sofa, having at the same time Miss Cherry upon the 
other side 

“ Now,” said Jonas, clasping the waist of each; “I have got both 
arms full, haven’t I ?’’ 

‘“‘ One of them will be black and blue to-morrow, if you don’t let me 
o,”’ cried the playful Merry. 

‘Ah I don’t mind your pinching,”’ grinned Jonas, “ a bit.”’ 

‘‘ Pinch him for me, Cherry, pray,’ said Mercy. ‘1 never did hate 
anybody so much asI hate this creature, I declare!” 

‘No, no, don’t say that,’ urged Jonas, ‘and don’t pinch either, be- 
cause I want to be serious. I say—Cousin Charity—’’ 

* Well! what ?”’ she answered, sharply. 

‘‘] want to have some sober talk,” said Jonas: ‘1 want to prevent 
any mistakes, you know, and to put everything upon a pleasant under- 
standing. That's desirable and proper, ain’t it?” 

Neither of the sisters spoke a word. Mr. Jonas paused and cleared 
his throat, which was very dry. 

“ She’ ll not believe what I'm going to say, will she cousin 7” said Jo- 


** You're very anx- 


y 
5 


| nas, timidly squeezing Miss Charity. 
—very carefully—by a somewhat elaborate use of his pocket handkerchief | 


“Really Mr. Jonas I don’t know, until I hear what it is. 
impossible!” ’ : 

‘Why, you see,” said Jonas, “ her way always being to make game 
of people, I know she'll laugh, or pretend to—I know that, beforehand. 
But you can tell her I'm in earnest, cousin; can’t you? You'll confess 
you know, won’t you? You'll be honourable, I’m sure,” he added per- 
suasively. 

No answer. His throat seemed to grow hotter and hotter, and to be 
more and more difficult of controul. 

‘: You see, Cousin Charity,” said Jonas, ‘‘ nobody but you can tell her 
what pains I took to get into her company when you were both at the 
boarding-house in the city, because nobody's so well aware of it, you know. 
Nobody else can tell her how hard I tried to get to know you better, in 
order that I might get to know her without seeming to wish it ; can they? 
I always asked you about her, and said wkere had she gone, and when 
would she come, and how lively she was, and all that; didn’t I, cousin? 
I know you'll tell her so, if you have n't told her so already, and—and— 


It’s quite 


| I dare say you have, because I’m sure you're honourable, ain't you?” 


and blushed, and hung her head down, as she | 





The right arm of Mr. Jonas—the elder sister sat 
s right—may have been sensible of some tumultuous throbbing 
which was not within itself; but nething else apprised him that his words 
had had the least effect. 

‘ Even if you kept it to yourself, and haven't told her,” resumed Jonas, 


Still not a word. 
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“it don’t much matter, because you'll bear honest witness now ; won't | 
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* Could I speak a word with you, sir, if you please?’ said Tom. It’s 


you? We’ve been very good friends from the first; haven't we? and of | rather pressing.” 


course we shall be quite friends in future, and so I don’t maid speaking 
before you a bit. Cousin Mercy, you've heard what I've been saying. 
She’l] confirm it, every word; she must. Will you have me for your hus- 
band? Eh?” 

As he released his hold of Charity, to put this question with better ef- 
fect, she started up and hurried away to her own room, marking her pro- 
gress as she went by such a train of passionate and incoherent sound, as 
nothing but a slighted woman in her anger could produce. 

“Let me goaway. Let me go after her,” said Mercy, pushing him off, — 
and giving him—to tell the truth—more than one sounding slap upon his 
outstretched face. 

“Not till you say yes. You have n’t told me. 
your husband ?” 

“No, Iwont. I can’t bear the sight of you. I have told you so a’hun- 
dred times. You area fright. Besides, [ always thought you liked my 
sister best. We all thought so.”’ ‘ 

“ But that wasn’t my fault,” said Jonas. 

“ Yes, it was: you know it was.” 

‘Any trick is fair in love,” said Jonas. ‘She may have thought I 
liked her best, but you didn’t.” 

“T did!” 

“No, youdidn’t. You never could have thought I liked her best, when 
you were by.” 

“ There’s no accounting for tastes,” said Mercy; “at least I didn’t 
mean to say that. I don’t know what I mean. Let me go to her.” | 

“ Say ‘ Yes’ and then I will.” 

“Tf I ever brought myself to say so, it should only be, that I might hate 
and tease you all my life.” 

“ That’s as good,” cried Jonas, ‘‘ as saying it right out. 
cousin. We're a pair, if ever there was one.” 

This gallant speech waa succeded by a confused noise of kissing and 
slapping ; and then the fair, but much dishevelled Mercy, broke away, and 
followed in the footsteps of her sister. 

Now, whether Mr. Pecksniff had been listening—which in one of bis 
character appears impossible: or divined almost by inspiration what the | 
matter was—which, in a man of his sagacity is far more probable : or hap- 
pened by sheer good fortune to find himself in exactly the right place, at | 
precisely the right time—which, under the special guardianship in whlch | 
he lived might very reasonably baspen: it is quite certain that at the mo- | 

| 


Will you have me for 


It’s a bargain, 


ment when the sisters came together in their own room, he appeared at | 
the chamber door. And a marvellous contrast it was—they so heated, 
noisy, and vehement; he so calm, so self-possessed, so coo] and full of 
peace, that not a hair upon his head was stirred. 

“Children!” said Mr. Pecksniff, spreading out his hands in wonder, | 
but not before he had shut the door, and set his back against it. “ Girls! 
Daughters! What is this?’ 

‘‘ The wretch; the apostate ; the false, mean, odious villain; has before 
my very face proposed to Mercy !’’ was his elder daughter's answer. 

‘Who has proposed to Mercy?” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“Hehas. Thatthing. Jonas, down stairs.’ 

“ Jonas proposed to Mercy!” said Mr. Pecksniff. ‘Aye, aye! In- 
deed !”” 

“ Have you nothing else to say?” cried Charity. “ Am I to be driven 
med, papa? He has proposed to Mercy, not to me.” 

‘Oh, fie! For shame !"* said Mr. Pecksniff. gravely. ‘Ob, for shame! 
Can the triumph of a sister move you to this terrible display, my child? 
Ob, really this is very sad! I am sorry; I am surprised and burt to see 
you so. Mercy, my girl, blessyou! Seetoher. Ah, envy, envy, what 
@ passion you are!” 

Uttering this apostrophe in a tone full of grief and lamentation, Mr. 
Pecksniff left the room(taking care to shut the door behind him), and | 
walked down staira into the parlour. There he found hia intended son-in- 
law, whom he seized by both hands. 

“Jonas!” cried Mr. Pecksniff, ‘‘ Jonas! the dearest wish of my heart 
is now fulfilled !”’ 

“Very well; I ’mglad to hear it,” said Jonas. ‘That ‘Ildo. I say, 
as it ain’t the one you ’re so fond of, you must come down with another 
thousand, Pecksniff. You must make it up five. It’s worth that to keep 
your treasure to yourself, you know. You get off very cheap that way, 
and have n’t a sacrifice to make.” 

The grin with which he accompanied this, set off his other attractions 
to such unspeakable advantage, that even Mr. Pecksniff lost his presence 
of mind for the moment, and looked at the young man as if he were quite 
stupified with wonder and admiration. But he quickly regained his 
composure, and was in the very act of changing the subject, when a hasty 
step was heard without, and Tom Pinch, in a state of great excitement, 
came darting into the room. 

On seeing a stranger there, apparently engaged with Mr. Pecksniff in 
private conversation, Tom was very much abashed, though he still look- 
ed as if he had something of great importance to communicate, which 
would be a sufficient apology for his intrusion. 

«Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, ‘this is hardly decent, You will ex- 
cuse my saying that I think your conduct scarcely decent, Mr. Pinch.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” replied Tom, “‘ for not knocking at the door.” 

“Rather beg this gentleman's pardon, Mr, Pinch,” said Pecksniff. 
‘* Tknow you; he does not.—My young man, Mr. Jonas.”’ 

The son-in-law that was to be gave him a slight nod—not actively dis- 
dainful or contemptuous, only passively: for he was in a good humour. 


“It should be very pressing to justify this strange behaviour, Mr. 
Pinch,” returned his master, ‘* Excuse me for one moment, my dear 
friend. Now, sir, what is the reason of this rough intrusion?” 

“T am very sorry, sir, I am sure,” said Tom, standing, cap in hand, 
before his patron in the passage: ‘“‘and | know it must have a very rude 
appearance—” 

“Tt has a very rude appearance, Mr. Pinch.” 

‘Yes, I feel that, sir; but the truth is, 1 was so surprised to see them, 
and knew you would be too, that I ran home very fast indeed, and really 
had n’t enough command over myself to know what I was doing very 
well. I was in the church just now, sir, touching the organ for my own 
amusement, when I happened to look round, and saw a gentleman and 
lady standing in the aisle listening. They seemed to be strangers, sir, 
as well as I could make out in the dusk: and I thought I didn’t know 
them: so presently I left off, and said, would they walk up into the er- 
gan-loft, or take a seat? No, they said, they would a’t do that; but they 


| thanked me for the music they had heard—in fact,” observed Tom, 


blushing—“ they said, ‘ Delicious music!’ at least, she did; and I am 
sure that was a greater pleasure and honor to me, than any compliment 
I could have had. I—I—beg your pardon, sir;’’ he was all ina trem- 
ble, and dropped his hat for the second time; “ but I—I’m rather flur- 
ried, and I fear I’ve wandered from the point.” 

“Tf you will come back to it, Thomas,’’ said Mr. Pecksniff, with an 
icy look, “I shall feel obliged.” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Tom, ‘‘certainly. They had a posting carriage 
at the porch, sir, and had stopped to hear the organ, they said, and then 
they said—she said, I mean, ‘[ believe you live with Mr. Pecksniff, sir?’ 
I said I had that honour, and I took the liberty, sir,” added Tom, raising 
his eyes to his benefactor’s face, “ of saying, as I always will and must, 
with your permission, that I was under great obligations to you, and never 
could express my sense of them sufficiently.” 

“That,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “was very, very wrong. Take your time 


| Mr. Pinebs’’ 


“ Thank you, sir,’ cried Tom. “On that they asked me—she asked 
I mean—‘ Wasn’t there a bridle road to Mr. Pecksniff’s house,—’ 

Mr. Pecksniff suddenly became full of interest. 

‘“ Without going by the Dragon?’ When I said there was, and said 
how happy I should be to show it ’em, they sent the carriage on by the 
road, and came with ms across the meadows. I left ‘em at the turnstile 
to run forward and tell you they were coming, and they'll be here, sir, in 
—in less than a minute’s time, I should say,” added Tom, fetching his 


| breath with difficulty. 


“Now who,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pondering, ‘“‘who may these people be!”” 

“ Bless my soul, sir!” cried Tom, “I meant to mention that at first, 
I thought I had. I knew them—her I mean—directly. The tle- 
man who was ill at the Dragon, sir, last winter; and the young lady who 
attended him.” 

Tom’s teeth chattered in his head, and he positively staggered with 
amazement, at witnessing the extraordinary effect produced on Mr. Peck- 
sniff by these simple words. The dread of losing the eld man’s favour al- 
most as soon as they were reconciled, through the mere fact of having Jo- 
nas in the house; the impossibility of dismissing Jonas, or shutting him 
up. or tying him hand and foot and putting him in the coal-cellar, without 
offending him beyond recall; the horrible discordance prevailing in the 
establishment, and the impossibility of reducing it to decent harmony, 
with Charity in loud hysterics, Mercy in the utmost disorder, Jonas in 
the parlour, and Martin Chuzzlewit and his young charge upon the very 
door-steps ; the total hopelessness of being able to disguise or feasibly ex- 
plain this state of rampant confusion ; the sudden accumulation over his 
devoted head of every complicated perplexity and entanglement—for his 
extrication from which he had trusted to time, good fortune, chance, and’ 
his owm plotting—so filled the entrapped architect with dismay, that if 


| Tom could have been a Gorgon staring at Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. Peck- 


sniff could have been a Gorgon staring at Tom, they could not have hor- 
rified each other half so much as in their own bewildered persons. 

“ Dear, dear!’ cried Tom, ‘“‘ what have I done? I hoped it would be 
a pleasant surprise, sir. 1 thought you would like to know.” 

But at that moment a loud knocking was heard at the hall-door. 


rT 


Musicat ANgcpote.—Correlli, the Paganini of the 17th century, 
possessed a vein of good humored pleasantry, of which the following is 
an agreeable instance: Adam Strunck, violinist to the Elector of Hano- 
ver, arriving at Rome, immediately paid him a visit. Correlli, not 
knowing his person, but learning in the course of conversation that he 
was @ musician, asked what was his instrument. Struack replied that 
he played a little on the harpsichord and violin, and begged the favor 
that Correlli would let him hear his performance on the latter instru- 
ment. Correlli politely complied, and on laying down the violin, request- 
ed a specimen of his visitor's abilities. Strunck began to play. ratheg 
carelessly, but so well as to induce Correlli to pay him a compliment om 
the freedom of his bow, and to remark that with practice, he would be- 
come an excellent player. Sctrunck then put the violin out of tune, and 
began to play with such skill, correcting with his fingers the mistuning 
of the instrument, that Corre)li, in amazement at his dexterity, exclaim- 
ed. “Lam called Archangelo, but by Heaven, Sir, you must be Arché- 
diavolo!”—Metropoliten Magazine. 
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THE WALNUT-TREE CABINET. 


Oh then I see Queen Mab hath been with you 
She is the fairies’ midwife.—Romeo anv Juttert. 





He who quits London in the spring, leaves balls, scientific socialities, 
dinners and other eating cares; for he flies also from those exhausting 
and too often suicidal labors that corrode the brain, and weigh upon the 
heart. 

The first puff of the gallant old roarer of a locomotive, as it pants to 
rush off with its comet-like train, is music to the ear of him who longs 
for the country. The breezy hills, the rich lowlands, the broad silvery 


winding river, the hawthorn hedges, the g!orious green cultivated patches, 


the flocks, the herds, the trim gardens with their lilacs and laburnums, 
and the snowy guelder-rose, just tossing its foamy bloom above the 
foliage; the nest of a cottage with its wreath of misty blue smoke, rising 
against the sheltering wood, the village church, and, above all, the lovely 
hanging orchards, forming one sheet of apple-blossom, pass in rapid suc- 
cession—and a charming moving panorama it is. The eye has no time 
to tire; the quick succession of beautiful pictures comes in a stream of 
perpetual novelty. Blessed be the man who invented railroads. 

ell, here we are, scores of miles from the mighty metropolis; and 
the steady companion of a life, he, who more than brother, has shared 
our pleasures and sorrows from childhood to ripe manhood, says, as we 
look from the terraced garden on the tufted wood that overhangs the 
ee gliding below, and as if he instinctively divined my thought,— 

“Yes. 
bay hold not a few handsome, silvery-sided and marygold-bellied ones ; 
but—don’t be angry—it is, I grant, sounding the base string of humility 
—but, no pond fishing have I had since we were boys. I do long to see 
the floats dancing again—let us be boys once more, and go after the carp 
and tench in ‘ Broadwater.’ It has not been fished for years.” 

Now this “Broadwater” was a temptation. Besides the grey-headed 
= and the tench sabled with age, there were stores of noble perch 

huge pike that I was sure never could resist a well-spun minnow or 
gudgeon. 

“Agreed,”’ replied I. 

“To-morrow, then?”’ 

“With all my heart.” 

The resolution was-no sooner taken than I felt carried back to the 
freshness of youth, to tLose supremely happy days when the very odour 
of the cobbler’s wax, that made all right and tight in the tackle, was 
redolent of meadows spangled with kingcups, cowslips, daisies, and 
orchises; and raised visions of crimson spotted trouts, and the most 
bright-eyed and brilliant-finned perches. Talk of “Tyrian dye” indeed! 
’twas a faded red garter to the perch-fin of our imaginings. 

The ground and spinning-tackle, patent hoisters (as a knowing old 


Thames fisherman terms Paternoster lines) and all, in order set, and 


every thing ready for an early start, the hour arrives for turning in. 

At such times what a phantasmagoria uprises in the dreamy state 
which precedes slumber—one sense, so to speak, going to sleep after 
another: some awake while others are steeped in oblivion. 

First, as you gradually drop into a dose, there comes vividly on the 
retina of your fancy a lovely quiet picture by Wynants last seen by the 
eye of flesh, long, es ago, with its angler intent upon the float on which 
the light glances brightly, as it reata on the unruffled clear, deep, dark 
water, not without lilies, beneath the richly festooned trunk of a tree, such 
@ trunk as Wynants alone knew how to place before the spectator. This 
ar ay dissolves into the vision of a real scene. There lies the broad 

-like expanse curled into brightness at a distance by a gentle breeze 
—just that which makes the perch bite and the pike run—up to the bound. 
ary where the thick set floating leaves of the water-plants carpet the sur- 
face. Beyond this, with here and there a huge leaf, spreads a calm, un- 
broken space of deep water bordered by the tall whispering bulrushes, 
and yeliow irises, and almost blackened, though quite transparent, by 
the ragged arms of the old fantastic cak that overshadows it. There 
sits the well-cocked float. It vibrates. Down, down it goes till it is lost 
in the depths—steadily away runs the line, cutting a furrow as it is, at 
last, carried out towards the middle. 

The indiscribable turn of the wrist is given, and as you strike, up 


tightened line goes singing from the reel, dancing sarabands on the foamy 
surface, till you quietly wind him up in just such a fenny, reedy place, as 
would make the best of all ballrooms for the Willis, and are not at all 
surprised when you find that he wears a well-powdered, full-bottomed 
wig, nor that as you stoop to put him into your capacious rush-basket, 
he is metamorphosed into a fascinating young whale whom you, nothing 
loath, lead out to the wild tune of the wind and the water-fow], among 
a select assembly of sea!s and mermaids, while whole benches of dowager 
penguins look admiringly on—and so you awake. 

You sleep again, and see a well-known spot that has not crossed your 
vision for years—the haunted ruin that formerly tou/d catch your eye far 


away among the morning mist, as you plied your boyish rod, ever and | 


anon, pulling out a burnished treut. 

This Led been a mill too; but let no one picture to himself the rural 
scenery of some ivy-shrouded remnant. Although it was far from any 
town, and stood completely isolated, it was a naked, desolate shell, built 
near the shore on a melancholy inlet of a tidal river. 
tree, nor a bush near it. 


to be out—the sickly looking, yellow mud banks lay spread out, with 


We will have some of them out; the mill-tail and the tumbling | 





° . A : | cot. 
springs into the air a monster of a yellow-sided, well-barrelled up carp, 


with scales like new half sovereigns, making all bend again, and as the | 


| thought of it no more. 





There was not a | 
When the tide was out—and it always seemed | 


BROTHER JONTAHAN. 


nothing to break the blank, but now and then, a sea-mew screaming as 
it flitted past. Within, the hearth was covered with rank grass and hem- 
lock, and the deadly nightshade drooped where the gladsome fire once 
went crackling and leaping up the ample chimney. 

From this wretched place a miserable human being, after prowling 
about the ruin two long dreary days, during which he had nearly covered 
the bare walls as high as he could reach, with lines traced with a pencil 
expressive of the agonies of his last dark hours, had rushed into the pre- 
scence of his maker. 

This accursed spot now uprears itself before you in your troubled 
sleep. You see it in all its horrors, in a night of darkness and tempest, 
and from it come mingled curses and shrieks—human in their utterance, 
but, too loud and fiendish for this world—and you start up at the bark of 
little Clinch, who hears your companions stirring, and see the glorious 
sun just streaking the east, and soon away you are whirled behind Smug- 
gler, the best of ponies that ever trotted before a fisherman's shanderidan, 
and who always makes it a point to rear perperdicularly three times at 


least, net out of vice, but to show that he is up to every thing, and that 


he knows he is under weigh for the comfortable stable of the to him well 
know public, rejoicing in the sign of the J'rout, upon which inviting 
picture the liberal painter has bestowed spots for six. 

After a morning’s sport of the most satisfactory character came the 
“good, honest, hungry” luncheon, and the discourse rolling, as we waited 
for the evening fishing, on dreams and the strange coincidences that have 
been known to attend them, one of the party who, for his sins, had a 
reputation as a story-teller, was called upon to relate some instance in 
support of the theory which he had been weak enough to broach, that 
dreams come true more frequently than most people are willing to allow. 

“Though I do not mean to assert,” said the challenged story-teller, 
“that dreams always descend from Job,’ as I heard a respectable mem- 
ber of the Malaprop family once express it, those who laugh to scorn the 
notion that there is something in them more than mere imagination, will 
if they take the trouble to seek far enough, see reason to allow that in 
some instances at least they have done good service, as is proved by the 
well authenticated narrative of 


THE WALNUT-TREE CABINET. 
M. Francois de Tourreil, of Toulouse, is the person to whom the event 


| happened, and I shall relate it as it appears in his hand writing. 


I was twenty years of age, says M. de Tourriel, when I first came to 
Paris with one of my uncles, the Abbé de Polastre. I left at Toulouse 
one of my intimate friends. He was my fellow collegian, and belonged 
to the better class of citizens of that town. His name was Paul Y’du- 
marc. His father, who had been long dead, had left two sons who were 
tich, and his wife, who did not marry again. 

My friend, who thus became possessed of a good fortune early in life 
had one prevailing fault; he was very fond of money. He laid out his 
wealth tn traffic, lent sums at heavy interest, and, at the same time, lived 
on nv good terms with his mother and brother. I ought to add that he 
was six years my senior, and that, in his sixteenth year an attachment to 
a poor peasant girl procured for him the honors of paternity. He never 
would own this child, who was, however, named Paul after him, nor 
provide for it, so repugnant was it to his nature to make the smallest 
pecuniary sacrifice. : 

I then left for Paris, where I had been two years, when I suddenly 
received two letters from Y’dumarc, dated Toulouse. 

He anxiously inquired whether I should not soon return, spoke of his 
son, and added, 

“I am most untortunate in not having any one here worthy of my con- 
fidence: I miss you very much. There are things that one can mention 
to a friend which prudence forbids us to write Return hither, my dear 
Francis, [ want you sorely.” 

I replied to these letters, and there our correspondence dropped. 

One night I had been to a ball at the hotel of the Marquis de Soye- 
court, and returned home so late that having an appointment with M,. 
Dunoyer® at seven that morning, I thought it best not te go to bed so I 
threw myself into an arm-chatr, and was soon asleep. I then had a dream. 

In my dream I saw a wall rise before me. It was pierced by a cabinet 
with two folding doors, made of walnut-wood like the rest of the wains 
On the right door, in a frame of black wood, was the portrait of 
his majesty, Henry the Fourth, with two verses which I could not read 
below it, and on the left door, in a similar frame, was the likeness of the 


| king then reigning, Louis the Thirteenth. 


I know net why, but so it was. that when I awoke this dream haunted 
me: I could not succeed in shaking it off: it recurred again and again, 
as ifto impress itself on my memery. On the next day, however, I 


About six months afterwards Chalvet, one of my cousins, arriving 
from Toulouse, inquired whether I had not much regretted the losa of 
poor Paul Y’dumarc? 

“What? Is he dead?” said I. 

“T thought you had been informed of his death,” replied he. “Six 
months ago—let me see—yes, it was in last January—a villian who had 
differences with him about some money transaction, settled his accounts 
with a brace of bullets. The nocturnal assassin, to make sure, gave poor 
Pau! the contents of both barrels of his fusil.” 

I was greatly shocked. Afcer deploring the fate of my unhappy friend— 

“And his son?” inquired I. 


*Minister under Louis XIII. He flattered himself that he should succeed Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, but finding his case hopeless, sent in kis resignation indisgust 
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“Having no reasen to believe that his end was near, our friend had 
made no will. His mother and brother not finding their inheritance 
what they, and indeed all of us expected, have not given a dernier to 
Paul’s poor child.” 

“The base wretches! But what have they lost ?” 

“They pretend that they only found in their relation’s chest a sum 
very far below what they ought to have found, and not one of the notes 
or other securities that his debtors must have put into his hands; for 
you know how careful Y’dumare was of his money.” 

Having thus become acquainted with the affairs of this family I re- 
mained twe years more at Paris, and then returned to Toulouse. I had 
been there eight months, when I was invited to pass some days at Cas- 
telnaudary with my cousins de Tréville. I left Avignonet on horseback, 
having nearly a three hours’ ride before I reached my relations. 

During this ride a violent storm arose, and my servant proposed that 
we should take shelter in Y’dumarc’s house, which was situated hardly 
fifty paces from the road. 

Notwithstanding my intimacy with the elder brother, I did not even 
know his mother, §who was an ordinary woman enough. In truth, I 
cared not to go near them: it was making a sort of acquaintaince with 
those of whom I had no good opinion, on account of their inhumanity to 
Paul’s natural child, who had been to see me, poor fellow! and I had 
done him all the good I could. 

At this moment of hesitation, vivid lightning and loud thunder-claps 
announcing an increase of the storm, and combining with the terror 
which had seized my horse, determined me to seek refuge under the roof 
ot this family. 

I arrived at the gate, gave my name, was recognised by the mother 
and son, and received with open arms. They offered me refreshment, 
and while at table, the deceased was the subject of conversation. Then 
I learnt all the details of the case, and was informed that his cash and 
portfolio, the whole valued at fifty-five or sixty thousand francs, were 
not to be found. Each supposed debtor, standing on the defensive said, 
“If Lam in your debt, you hold my security ;” and as it was impossible 
to produce any such thing, the chagrined heirs were obliged to be con- 
= with this answer, and had now despaired of recovering any of their 
credits. 

“Tt looks,” said I, thinking aloud, “like a punishment from heaven 
for the abandonment of Paul’s child.” 

At these words both mother and son loudly denied that my friend was 
the child’s father; they could prove, they said, that the mother had de- 
ceived him, and that it was no more his than theirs. 

“How can you,” replied I, “talk thus to me, when nature, as if to 
furnish irrefragable proof, has given to the child not only a resemblance 
to my poor ¢riend, in which there may be nothing extraordinary, but the 
strongest fa mily likeness. He has the very expression of his uncle’s 
features. Ay, sir,” continued I, turning to the brother, “the unhappy 
boy is your living portrait.”’ 

This conversation was not to the taste of my hests. To arrest it they 
Pio to conduct me to the chamber in which I was to pass the night. 

acquiesced, finding little to interest me in their company, which I had 
only sought from necessity. The mother and son led the way; the first 
as far as the corridor, the second into the room. 

I entered: it was still broad day. I threw around a rapid glance, and 
instantly my heart beat quick, my imagination was roused, a vanished 
recollection rushed again upon my memory, and turning to my host, I said 

“Monsieur Y’dumarc, will you consent to give two thousand pistoles 
to Paul, your brother’s son, if I put you in possession of that part of the 
inheritance which you believe to be lost ?”” 

He whom I addressed stood like one planet-struck at my proposal, and 
eagerly demanded if I had been made the depositary of my friend's 
secret or of his treasure? 

“Of neither,” was my reply. ‘Nevertheless I am certain—yes, very 
certain, that I can increase your fortune, if you consent to be a good 
brother and a kind relative.” 

We spoke loud: Madame Y’dumarc, who heard us came forward, 
bringing with her the curé of the neighboring parish, whom the storm 
had also driven to entreat their hospitality. He was of a noble family 
of Languedoc. The mother was as much surprised as her son at my pro- 
position, and begged an explanation. My answer was that I could be of 
no service, if they had no pity for the unfortunate boy whom I protected. 
Fontaine- Vandomois, for that was the name of the good priest, supported 
me, saying to them— 

“You regret the loss of some sixty thousand livres which have been as 
nothing to you for many years, you will come at once into two-thirds of 
that sum, and one who has your blood in his veins will enjoy the rest. 
Take my advice: do what M. de Tourreil requires.” 

One might now see that a conflict was raging in their bosoms between 
two kinds of avarice, that which would engross the whole, and that 
which would be satisfied with the greater portion. The last conquered. 
They gave me their word that they would comply with my request in the 
presence of the curé. 

Then I said, “On the night of Paul Y’dumarc’s marder, I saw in a 
dream a walnut-tree cabinet open in the midst of a wainscot of the same 
wood. On one of the doors was the portrait of Henry the Fourth, and 
on the other, in a frame of black wood, was that of Louis the Thirteenth. 

“Well! what does that signify!” cried all three. 


“Look,” I answered, “‘there stands the cabinet, there are the two | 


portraits, and there the treasure is.’’ 
Their countenances fell. 





“Alas! we have so often searched that piece of furniture.” 

“Try again.” 

The brother whose strength seemed to be raised by his avidity to twice 
its natural power, broke up the planks which composed the and 
from the inside of them—for their substance had been hollowed out, leav- 
ing a superficial shell—fell on all sides, bonds, bills payable to the bearer 
and gold; and these in such quantities, that instead of the so-much-re- 
gretted sixty thousand livres, they gathered up property to the value of 
one hundred and twenty-seven thousand livres. 

The wild and indecent joy of these two persons, who at that moment 
forgot both’son and brother, scandalized me not less than the curé. 
Suddenly they looked blank—it evidently crossed their minds that I 
should demand a portion of the treasure for myself. 

I put them at their ease, however, on this score, and to their praise I 
ought to state, that each of them liberally added five thousand livres to 
the orphan’s pertion. I did not suffer their enthusiasm to cool, and the 
worthy ecclesiastic and myself, took from the mass two thousand livres 
in gold and ten thousand in good securities. 

“A very marvellous story,” said one of the auditurs, “which, I sup- 
pose, I may believe or not at my option.” 


“Undoubtedly ; and to assist your choice, here is the attestation of the 
narrator.” 


“Tel est l’événement extraordinaire dans lequel j’ai joué un premier 
role, et dont de certifie l’exactitude, en tous les points, sur ma part de 
patadis, comme chrétien, et sar mon honneur, comme gentil-homme, 

“Paris, ce 23 Septembre, 1667. 
“Noble Francois De TouRREIL, 
“€cuyer et ancien capitoul, signé.”” 


“But see, the rain is over: one more turn at the lake, and then home.”” 
The evening was closing: the precious minutes were not misused; 
and it seemed as if every finny thing in the water was on its feed. The 
ike and perch ran and bit as if they had been Moslems, and it was 
Rhemasan’s sun that had just set, whilst the moon was rising, to usher 
inthe Bairam-feast. It was a scene such as none but Byron could paint 
on the page, and Turner only can realize on his atmospheric canvass. 
Merrily did the floats dance in the varying light as the carp and tench 
were taking their last evening’s refrestnent. 
All that’s bright must fade ; 


and soon the floats were no longer visible; but enough light remained to 
show the long row of goodly fish laid out on the sward, and glittering in 
the moonbeams. The well-filled baskets were now and received 
by the Shanderidan aforesaid, the party were stowed away, somehow, in 
that accommodating carriage, Smuggler reared four times as if conscious 
of the noble spoil behind him, and in honour of the vanquishers, and went 
off at the rate of ten miles an hour. One silvery genial shower fell as 
we descended the last hill, and saw the home-lights twinkling beneath us, 
and called up a most perfect lunar rainbow by way of a finish. 


a 


Lorp Norsury.—So ferocious an expositor of the law was this 
judge, that scarcely a line can be found to show that he had any thing of 
the better elements of humanity in him. Under such circumstances we 
take pleasure in recording the following anecdote, which we have never 
seen in print, showing as it does that he did not in every instance de- 
serve the character which his blood thirsty demeanor towards the lament- 
ed Emmett has won for him. 

During the time that Norbury was on the bench in Ireland, there hap- 
pened, what is by no means rare, a season of great scarcity. A man, 
who was one of the poorest of the middling class ef farmers, found him- 
self surrounded with a family of eight children—no bread, no money, no 
employment. In such a strait, he betook himself to one mca ns wg 
and another there; represented his situation to them, asking a loan of 
| means till the pressing times were over. But in every instance he met 
| with rejection. What was he todo? work there was none. Beggary 
| found no success. ‘ There is enough upon the earth,’ said he, ‘God in 
mercy and love will forgive me. My children sball not die.’ That 
night he drove from the enclosure of a neighboring baron, two fat beeves 
—killed aed packed them before morning. The next day the Steward 
discovered the loss which was at once reported to his master, and & 
search warrant obtained, and every place in the vicinity inspected. But 
so well known and so universally respected was the integrity of this man, 
that though all were acquainted with his poverty and his necegsities, his 
| house was left unentered. The search, meeting with no succ gss, £100 

reward was offered for the offender. Foratime no developem ents took 
place, till one day a traveller on the road, who was petite en +4 the ne 

borhood, called to light his pipe. The good woman offered him one of 
| stools which make the seats of the Irish Cabins. In stepping back the stool 

fell over and the traveller thrown upon the floor, was amazed to 

the hides of two cows nicely rolled up and stowed under the bed. He 
| recognized the brand upon the horns. Without apprizing the occupants 
| of his discovery, he immediately proceeded to claim the reward, and an 
| exarnination of the master of the heuse was had before a magistrate, 
| which resulted in his being bound over to await the Wexford assizes. 

But so streng was the belief in his innocence, that bail, though fore 
| large amount, was readily obtained. His sureties paid no regard to 
| him, suffering him to go whither and when he chose. 

Before the commencement of the term and notwithstanding the ex- 
treme heat of the weather, he started on foot to the assize town, deter- 
mined to be there before the opening of the Court. In his way, coming 
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to @ point in the road where it was intersected by another, he met several 
carriages, preceded by an escort of bailiffs, police officers, &c., and 
which were following the same direction, a personage dressed in a scarlet 
robe, whom he observed was the must important functionary in the pro- 
cession, had left his carriage and was walking leisurely behind. This in- 
dividual, observing the haste with which our friend was measuring the 
distance, so unusual was it, upon @ day so intensely warm, accosted him. 

* What is your haste, my good man?’ said he. 

‘Lam going to Wexford wo take my trial;’ replied our pedestrain, 
‘don’t you know there is to be an assize there. Old Norbury, the walk- 
ing gallows, is coming down. I suppose there is no hope for us, as he 
never lets a prisoner go if he can hang him.’ 

‘Indeed, my friend, what is your crime?’ 

‘I stole two cows.’ 

‘ You stole them! Why do you admitit? deny it! 
punishment is death? By all means deny it!’ 

‘No, Sir, I shall not. I stole them and I wont buy my life with a lie. 
I did steal them and I'll say so. I had areason though.’ Here the 
honest fellew repeated the story we have given, and as he left, the last 
advice of the stranger was for him to plead not guilty. ‘It will go hard 


Do you know the 


enough with you then,’ said be, ‘but there is no chance for you if you 
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earliest opportunity, in the corner of the drawing room, to amuse herself 
as she may, and off he goes to do the amiable to a lady in olue; or per- 
haps to a dozen different ladies, in a dozen different colors. No matter 
who the lady is, provided she is not his wife. He dances—but not with 
his wife. His wife indeed ! the very idea is an absurdity. 

After a while Mr. Soceves takes a hand at whist—time passes ; he is 


, interested in the game, and never bestows a thought upon poor Mrs. 
| Sneeves, who is ‘weary with dancing,’ anddying togohome. At length 


Punctual to the hour, the prisoner surrendered himself to the sheriff _ 


at the opening of the Court. Conceive his astonishment when he saw | 


upon the bench the very man he had conversed with on the road. It 
—_ then that it made slight odds what he pleaded or what was 
ved. 
mself already a dead man. The prisoners were jarraigned, and after 
the indictment against him was vend; the judge recapitulating the specifi- 
cations, addressed him. 

‘You are here charged with stealing on such a night, from such an en- 
closure, two cows of such a size and color, are you guilty or not guilty?’ 

‘Oh, _ big villain, why do you ask me! you know all about it your- 
self!’ Bar, jury and spectators were amazed. Lord Norbury, Chief 
Justice of the king’s Bench, charged with connivance at a felony! Rue 
it flashed upon the rendy mind of Norbury that a way to the prisoner’s 
deliverance was providentially opened. 

‘Mr. Sheriff,’ said he in a voice of thunder, ‘take that man away! 
Why do you bring a lunatic here? Take him to the mad-house, take 
him any where! Never let a case of this kind occur again. A maniac 
brought here! If it ever happens again I'll have the whele county 
punished for contempt of this Court.’ 

This was at once done, so implicitly were the commands of the arbi- 
trary Judge obeyed; and thus did Norbury’s presence of mind save the life 
of = ea man, and furnish material for the only story that can be told 
to his credit. 

— 


Tue Marrizp Man Arter THE HoneyMoon.—Will wives always 
continue the same to their husbands as during the honey-moon? This is 
@ serious question, but one which is rather out of place here, as we are 
writing of married men, and not their better halves. 
ly remark, en passant, that women do not grow weary of love and ten- 


| 


It required no great exercise of the imagination to consider | 


{ 
| 
| 


Mrs. Sneeves summons resolution to speak to her lord, and accordingly, 
approaching the card-table, she says in a mild tone : ‘ my dear isn’t it ume 
for us to think of retiring?’ 

‘Yes, yes, directly! Go, dance a little and then we'll go. 
see, what's trumps? spades.’ 

‘I do not wish te dance any more. I'm fatigued out.’ 

‘ Well, sit down and rest yourself; but don’t bother me. Confound it; 
you've made me lose that trick.’ 

Poor Mrs, Sneeves is silent, and retiring from the table, waits patient- 
ly for half an hour, and then returning to the whist-players, coaxingly 
addressed the gentleman with ‘Come Mr, Sneeves, it is very late; are 
you going to come?’ 

‘Yes, yes, in five minutes ; not more than five minutes, and then I am 
at your Service.’ 

And, miraculous to observe, these five minutes occupy five and thirty 
minutes in passing- Ar lengt!: our married man gets up from the table, 
and unfortuuately for Mrs. S., a loser’ He snarls out as he takes her 
arm, 

‘ Devilish annoying not to be able to do as one pleases—to have some 
one after you without cessation, ding-dinging you to go, when you would 
stay, or to stay when you would go; women are the most unreasonable 
beings! Ah! when I was a bachelor, 1 didasI pleased. What a fool: 
I was to throw my neck into a halter ?’ 

As they leave the house, Mrs. S. ventures to remark ; 

‘ My dear, don’t you think we had better ride 7’ 

‘Poh! no,’ he replied ; ‘its not far. Do you good to walk ; fine bracing 
nir: besides these are hard times; we must economize in everything.’ 

Mr. Sneeves had lost ten dollars at whist, and Mr. Sneeves is out of 


Let me 


| humor and—Well, the Honeymoon can’t last forever. 


rT 

A Harp Customer.—The Wetumpka Argus contains an offer ef one 
thousand acres of land, made by Obadia Langston, of Bibb county, Ala., 
for the arrest of a man named Mark W. Doss, and his delivery into the 
custody of any keeper of a jail in Texas. Said Doss is represented as 
having deserted his wife, stolen a wagon and team in Alabama, and gone 
over to Texas, where he turned to preaching to the people, making a 
great outward show of sanctity. He ingratiated himself into the good fa- 
vor of a widow lady, and then stole her gold watch and decamped. He 
then reappeared in another part of Texas, represented his wife inAlabama 


| to be dead, turned to preaching to the people again, married a yellow 


But we shal] mere- | 


lernese with the same rapidity as our noble selves; therefore, it is not | 


the wife who would hasten this most eventful of the changes of the moon. 
When a man has been married some six weeks, it is astonishing how 


the forenoon at home, in frivolous conversation with his cara sposa, but 


phere wife seeks to detain him an instant, but the man of business begs 
to be excused, saying : 

‘Mrs. Sneeves, business is business, and must be attended to. 
half an hour behind my time now. 
but can’t possibly ;’ and off he goes to his favorite hotel to peruse the 
morning papers and regale himself with a regalia. 

When Mr. Sneeves comes home to dinner, Mrs. Sneeves runs smiling 
to meet him, pats him on the cheek, and very likely salutes him, but al! 
this is very annoying to our worthy married man. 

‘ Let me alone, my love,’ he exclaims pettishly, ‘I have no time for 
fooling. There, there,—you're very pretty, but, if you do wish to do me 
a pleasure do go away, there’s a dear !’ 

They sit at the table, and our pattern of a husband is no longer found, 
as in the early days of their marriage, ‘ Neglecting his dinner to gaze on 
her face,’ and if Mrs. Sneeves, in the fullness of her affection, tenders him 


Iam 


| States, he may be rooted out and returned to Texas. 


I sheuld like to stop to talk to you, | 


woman, quarrelled with the brother of his first wife, and waylaid and shot 
him. For this he was thrown into jail, but broke out twice, and the last 
time made good his escape. He is now supposed to be in Tennesse or 
Mississippi, either seereted or preaching as before. The fellow sings 
well, and when a resident of Bibb county, Ala., used to teach in singing 
schools. Editors are requested to pass him round, that, if in the United 
We accordingly 


: - : | annex a description of his lovel rson :—“ He is six feet one inch high; 
peculiarly pressing his business suddenly becomes. He no longer idles | has a thin sharp looking face, bees looking nose, and is about forty- 
barely allowing himself time to throw down his coffee, bolt his buckwheats, | five years of age. 


he is into his boots in a twinkling, and off like a rocket run mad. Per- | on 00 fo be puaely cen Ohh 0 eae 


One of his big toes has been broken, and it turns up 


—— 

Heavy Damaces Resectep.—Paine, pig-raiser, vs. Murray, team- 
ster, for the price of two pigs. In this case, a colored lad testified that, 
on the date named in the writ, he saw the plaintiff and defendant stand- 
ing talking tegether at the plaintifl’s pig-pen, where there were four pigs. 
He left them talking together, but when about fifty rods off he heard some 
pigs squeal, but did not look round to see the cause of the hoggish out- 
cry. He returned an hour after, and found but two pigs in the pen. 

On this evidence the plaintiff claimed to have made out a prima facie 


| case, and maintained that the squealing proved that the two pigs had 
| been taken off at the time by Murray. 


a delicate tit-bit from her own plate—a terrididdle for instance,—Mr. | 


Sneeves pretends not to notice her, but to be intently occupied in thought, 
or perhaps he snappishly observes: 

‘Do stop your nonsense, Mrs. Sneeves, and don’t annoy me. 
like that oad too fat,’ or ‘tis too lean,’ as the case may be. 

When Mrs. Sneeves buys a new bonnet and comes to exhibit it to Mr. 
Sneeves, with an insane idea of afording him pleasure, saying : 

‘ How do you like this, dear? Do you think it becomes me ?’ 

Mr. Sneeves replies without imposing upon himself the fatigue of even 
casting his eyes upon his wife. 

‘Yes, yes; very pretty, very pretty; you're a charming creature, Mrs. 
Sneeves—charming ; but I’m reading don’t annoy me, there's a dear !’ 


I don’t 


The counsel for the defendant objected to the admission of the squeal- 
ing, upon the ground that it was hearsay evidence. So the court thought, 


and gave judgment for the defendant. 
rE 


The greatest pedestrian and runner in the world was Mensen Ernst. 
He died lately in Egypt from a dysentery. He was born at Bergen, in 


| Norway, and died while on a walking trip to find out the source of the 


river Nile, and was buried near the grand Cataract of that famous river. 
At Mayence, he once ran on the frozen Rhine at the rate of six leagues 
an hour; and at Frankfort he once started with the mail in full gallop, and 


| arrived two minutes before the same. 


Whereat Mrs. Sneeves is quite hurt, and inwardly resolves never in the | 


least bit to put herself out endeavoring to please he: husband again. 
When Mr. Sneeves accompanies her to a party, he leaves her at the 


ec 

Love or Orrsrprinc.—A German paper relates that a pair of storks 
had built their nest close to a brewery at Smoken, near Radon in Poland. 
The brewery recently caught fire, and the flames threatened to catch the 
tree, yet the mother bird would not stir, and remained firm in her seat, 
covering her brood with her wings. At length the tree was involved in 
the conflagration and burnt with the poor stork and her young. During 


| the whole time the male bird kept flying round the scene of destruction, 


uttering cries of distress. 
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LAOCOON. 


Most persons have seen an engraving of the group called the Laocoon. 
Here is an attempt at a literal translation of the passage in Virgil which 
relates to it: 

Hereon, another greater, and, by far 

More fearful sight, us wretched meets, our minds 

Improvident disturbing. Laocoon, 
By lot, selected Neptune's priest, @ 
Was sacrificing, vast of size, beside 
The solemn altars; when, from Tenedos, 

Lo! serpents twain, through ocean's tranquil depths— 

(I shudder while I tell) —with orbs immense, 

Swept forth upon the sea, and side by side 

Stretch for the strand. Their breasts, midst billows reared, 
And crests of blood-red hue, tower o'er the waves; 

Their other part behind, gath’ring the deep, 

While their huge backs in many a fold entwine. 

A sound is made, the salt sea foaming high ; 

And now the land they gained, their blazing eyes 

Suffused with blood and flame, with darting tongues 
Licking their hissing mouths. At such a sight, 

With bloodless cheeks we scatterd, flee. But they 
Laocdon seek with sure approach, and first 

His two sons’ tender bodies, twining round, 

Each serpent binds, and on their wretched limbs 

Gnawing, doth feed. Their sire himself with aid 

Arriving, weapons in his grasp, instant 

They seize, and with huge spiral folds fast bind; 

And now twice round his waist entwined, and round 

His neck, both given with scaly backs, above, 

With heads and lofty necks they tower; while he, 

To tear the knots asunder with his hands 

Still strives, bis fillets smeared with venom and 

With gore, and ever up unto the stars 

Raises his horrid shrieks. 


bull 





THE ACTOR'S CHILD. 


“Shade of Kemble!’’ ejaculated Waid at that time manager for Jef- | 
ferson Mackenzie, Baltimore; ‘‘ here it is past 7 o'clock, and crook’d 
back’d Richard not in his dressing room.” 

“« My dear sir!” said the most original of all men, the imperturbable 
Thomas W. Gardner, ‘‘do not be precipitate. When the late Danie! | 

“And you love me, Hal,” interrupted the stage manager, “go to the 
devil!” and then the poor manager chazzed, as was his wont, with his 
hands clasped in agony, from one side of the Holiday street stage to the 
other. 

“Ring in first music, sir?” inquited the call boy, who scratched his 
head and seemed to enjoy the despair of his manager. 

“ Ring? You red headed imp of Satan—you juvenile Caliban, get out 
of my sight, or I’ll wring your kneck off.”’ 

Away went the call boy, and away went the manager. Ward searched 
every bar room in the vicinity of the theatre for the great tragedian, but 
all in vain. At last a little boy came running to him, almost breathless 
with fatigue, and tola him that Mr. Booth was in a hay loft in front street. 
The manager found a crowd of people gathered around the building in | 
question, and he had some difficulty in edging himself through the dense 
mass. Climbing up a rough ladder, he cautiously raised his head above | 
the floor of the second story; and there he saw the object of his séarch | 
seated on a rafter, with a wreath of straw about his temples in imitation | 
of a crown. 

“ Booth!’’ said the manager imploringly, ‘for Heaven’s sake, come 
down! It’s nearly eight o’clock, and the audience will pull the theatre | 
to pieces.” 

The tragedian fixed his dark eye on the intruder, and raising his right 
arm mejestically, he thundered forth, 





“T am seated on my thione ! 
As proud a one as yon distant mountain, 
Where the sun makes his last stand!” 

“Come, my dear fellow, let’s go; we'll have a glass of brandy and a 
supper, and all that. Come, please come.”’ 

Booth descended gracefully from his yellow pine throne, and kissing 
the tips of his fingers, replied witha smile, “I attend you with all becom- 
ing grace. Lead on, my lord of Essex. To the Tower—to the tower.”’ 

After a little persuasion, Ward led the tragedian to the theatre, got 
him dressed, the curtain rose, and the play went on. Just as the second, 
act was about to commence, a messenger covered with dust, rushed be- | 


hind the stage and before he could be stopped, was in earnest conversati- 
on with the tragedian. 

“What?” said Booth as he his long fingers on his broad, white 
temples, as though he tried to clutch the brain “dead, say you? 
My poor little child—my loved, my beautiful one?” And then seeing the 
curtain rise, he rushed on, commencing, 

“ She has health to progress as far as Chertsey, 
Though not to bear the sight of me,” &c. 

The beautiful scene between Anne and Gloster was never better q 
The actor, “ the noblest of them all,” when he chose to be, gave the words 
of the bard with thrilling effect ; but there was a strange calmness about 
his manner that told that his mind was not upon the character. Still, 
the multitude applauded until the old roof rang again, and those behind 
the scene stood breathless with eager delight. third act came on; 
but Booth was nowhere to be found! * . ® e 

It was a bitter cold night, and the farmer, as he drove his wagon to 
market, was startled from his reverie, as he saw a wrapped ina 
large cloak, and as it opened disclosed a glittering dress beneath, ride ra- 
pidly past him. It was Booth in his Richard costume! Madness 
seized him, and regardless of everything, at the still hour of 
he was going to pay a visit to his dead child. Drawing his 
sword, and throwing his jewelled cap from his head, he lashed his 3 
flank with the bare weapon, until the animal snorted in pain. The tall 
dark trees on each side of him touched his heated brow with their silver 
frosted branches, and thinking they were men sent in pursuit, the mad 
actor cut at them with his sword, and cursed them as he flew rapidly , 

At last, after a gallant ride of two hours, the horseman came in 
of a country grave-yard, and as he saw the white tops of the monuments 

eping through the dark foliage, like snowy crests upon the bosom of the 

lack billow, he raised a shout wild enough to have scared the ghosts from 
their still graves. He dismounted, away sped the riderless horse 
over hill and dale. It was the work of a moment, (and the insane are 
cunning beyond all imagining) to wrench the wooden door from the vault 
containing the body of his child. He seized the tiny coffin in his arms, 
and with the strong arm of a desperate man he tore open the lid, and in a 
moment more the cold blue lips of the dead child were glued to the mad 
actor's! 

The next moraieg same member of the tragedian’s family heard a 
wild strain of laughter that seemed to proceed from his sleeping room.— 
The door was forced open, and Booth was discovered lying on his bed 
gibbering in idiotic madness, and caressing the corpse of his little one! 

— 

The Lonpon Lancer for this week (No. 14, Vol. 2d) contains a 
very interesting and learned examination of the case of Mr. Bruner, 
by the London Medico-Chirurgical Society. Our readers will recol- 
lect that a few weeks since, in the foreign department of this paper, 
it was stated that Mr. Brunet, the great projector and architect of 
the Taames Tunnet, while playing with some children, had acci- 
dentally passed a sovereign down his windpipe. The particulars of 


the case, together with its successful mode of treatment, will be 
found in the Lancet of this week. 


— ——————_— 

ANECDOTE Or Cape Istanp. The correspendent of the U. S. (Phil) 
Gazette, in some pleasant sketches of that watering place, Cape Island, 
which he gives under the title of ‘‘ Surf Rolling,” makes mention occa- 
sionally of sly jukes which he describesas “ the episodes in the gay and 
healthful routine of festivities at that island.” In the course of this kind 
of narration, he relates the following, the truth of which must necessarily 
for its relish, be taken for granted : 

A novel practice prevails at one of our Hotels, at which I hardly know 
whether to smile or frewn. In operation it is something like that of the 
ancient ‘‘ Forkers,” but more harmless in fact. [t is a trick, and tried 
only upon green ones, or those unintiated. A person scrapes acquaint- 
ance with the intended victim, and casually remarks in reference to 
some article of his own dress, that its nature is widely different to what 
it really is. Of course the stranger denies the assertion ; a wager is laid 
of drinks for the company, a dozen champagne, or some such trifling bet, 
which is left to the bystanders to decide, w'!.on, of course, the verdant one 
has the bet to pay, or be astracised. Ac one occurrence, however, we 


| could not resist a hearty laugh. A shrewd Jew, who had been victimized 


to a heavy extent, resoved to repay his tormentor, who we willcall F., in 
his own coin. Anopportunity was not long wanting. A group, among 
whom was the Israelite, were standing in the main saloon in promiscuous 
conversation. F. came up, and exhibiting a slip of paper, remarked 


“‘ boys I can show you a curiosity ; here is a certificate that I have paid 


| fer my last coat.” It was handed round to look at, when F. being called 
| suddenly away, left the paper withthem. The Jew witha quiet chuckle 


slipped itinto hie pocket, and after a few moments stepped up to F. and 
remarked: “I think you said you had a certificate of payment for your 
last eoat.”” 

* Yes I have,” was the prompt reply. 

“ T’ll bet you a dozen champagne you havn't.” 

“ Double the bet and [’il take it.” 

“ Done,” said Levi. 

F quietly put his hand into his pocket and exhibited a duplicate certs- 
ficate, to the inexpressible mortification of Levi, and the uproarious gra- 
tification of the thirsty bystanders. 
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volume of ‘ Brother Jonathan.’ We mention the fact to remind 
those of our friends whose subscriptions now expire, and others 
who are contemplating subseribing, that the present is the 
proper time to forward their favors. We would remark, how- 
ever, that we are prepared to furnish the back numbers to those 
who may be desirous of commencing with any previous volume. 


We might be forgiven a little egotism in respect of the merits 
of our paper, since not only the press, generally, laud us, but | 


scarcely a post arrives that does not bring a flattering compli- 
ment, and a proof, too, that it issincere. Of the quality of the 


contents, however, we say nothing—they speak for themselves | 


—but of the quantity, we may be permitted to say a word. 


Each number of ‘ Brother Jonathan’ contains thirty-two large | 


octavo pages—the fifty-two numbers comprise three volumes of 
544 pages each ; consequently the subscriber has upwards of 
sixteen hundred pages of valuable and interesting matter for 


three dollars,—the whole forming a work at once a fund of | 


amusement—a source of instruction, and valuable asa reference. 

In order to meet the convenience of those who may feel 
disposed to subscribe for one or two volumes only, we endea- 
vour to make each one complete in ite! We have been pre- 


vented doing this lately, having commenced the republication | 


of Martin Chuzzlewit, but when that is completed, we shall so 
arrange our matter as to effect this desirable object. 

The first number of our sixth volume will appear on Satur- 
day next, but we shall be unable to carry out by that time all 
the improvements we contemplate. We shall from time to 
time, however, add such improvements as cannot fail to make 


* Brother Jonathan ’ the best, as it is the most popular journal 
in the country. 


—_— 


THE YANKEE TONGUE—AND ITS CORRUPTIONS. 


It is wonderful how knowing men are about all sorts of 
things when they’re very hard pushed. A fellow now will under- 
take to tell you a story in Irish, or to read Irish aloud, for 
example, in a company made up of Irishmen and others who 
well know what Irish is, when they heard it on the stage, 
though they could neither read it nor speak it—a fellow who 
couldn’t, for the soul of him, repeat the simplest Irish phrase 
with the genuine twang, as they call it dun East. We have 
been guilty ourself in this way, to oblige a friend—who never 
forgot nor forgave us. And so with the Scotch, the Yorkshire, 
the Welsh, and the other dialects of English—of course, we 
do not mean the Gaelic, the Welsh, nor the Saxon—but merely 
the Scotch-English, the Yorkshire-English, &c., &c. 

But of all the gibberish on earth, when misunderstood or 
misrepresented, the Yankee is the least bearable. Uncorrupt 
and fairly written, or spoken with the true flavor, homely and 
rough, it is equal to the Irish, and far superior to the Scotch 
and the Yorkshire. 


and no more characteristic of a New Englander than ‘dy your 
leave’ would be. 


But surely Yankees ought to know. Granted—Yankees 


ought to know many things they never did, nor ever will | 
know. A Yankee may know, when he hears it, what real | 


Yankee is; but, take our word for it, there is not one Yankee 
in ten thousand, able to speak Yankee—unless he has been 
brought up in a part of the country having little to do with 


Witness full three-fourths of all you hear | 
from Hacket and Hill—the other fourth being sheer barbarism, | 


| seaports or strangers; and talked Yankee all his life long with- 
_ out knowing it. Then, too, he must have gone abroad, or lived 
| elsewhere for a while, or he would not be able to see, much 
| less to remember, the peculiarities of speech that are to be met 
with in Yankeedom. Few indeed are the New Englanders 
_who know what is Yankee, till they hear it spoken: fewer 
_ still, when they only see it written—because few indeed are 
| they who ever think of writing it, even when they may talk it 

habitually ; and they have no clear notion of the orthography. 

For example—none buta Yankee who has thought much upon 
| the subject, would be able so to write the phrase that air book— 
or the word pretiy, as they say it in New England, so as to 
convey to a stranger any true ideaof the sounds. The English 
way of writing that ’ere, won’t do: putty, or pooty, or purty, 
_are all absurdly wrong. The unchanged, unchangeable New 
| Englander sounds pretty so as to rhyme with duty, giving to 
the u, in duty, not the long sound of 00, but a short sound, 
such as you hear in full, to distinguish it from fool. 

What can be more absurd, therefore, than to take it for 
granted, because a man was born, or brought up, in New Eng- 
land, that he can speak Yankee, or even understand it. And 
| so with the Irish—how many Irishmen do you see, and upon 
the stage, too, who are never able to talk half as good Irish as 

Matthews did? Even the sharpest and shrewdest of our Yan- 
| kees were no match for him in the naturalness of their speech, 
| after he had studied them well—though he blundered, at times, 
asno Vankee ever did, or could. 

But, although very few New Englanders may know what 
Yankee is—all of them know what it is not, when they hear 
it, or see it—just as we may all know at a glance, that Milton 
| or Shakspeare did not write certain things which we see laid 

at their door, though we may never be able to say what either 
| of them did write. In other words—because you read Lear, 

the Paradise Lust, or the Fudge Family in Paris, and not only 
enjoy, but understand them all, it does not follow that you 
could have written either—whatever you or other people may 
imagine to the contrary: any more than it follows, because a 
man may be able to say what is not Yankee, though he should 
be able to say whats. To understand when a shoe fits you, 
or a hat is well made, is one thing: to be able to make a shoe, 
or a hat, is another. 

Simple and self-evident as these propositions may appear, 
when so stated, they are nevertheless far from being clear to 
the People; and are never acknowledged, if seen by the few 
that pretend to think for the People—heaven help them both! 
—else we should not see so many persons undertaking to write 
Yankee, or to judge of Yankee, who never saw New England ; 
nor so many more setting themselves up for assayers of Yan- 
kee, simply because they happened to be born and brought up 
there. Many are the Irishmen who cannot speak Irish—but 
more the New Englanders who have wholly forgotten, or lost 
the power of distinguishing, their native speech—or have no 
idea of Yankee, till they hear it spoken upon the stage, or 
seen it written, and have it read to them out of a book. 

To the point, therefore. Have you read Sam Slick in Eng- 
| land? That, now, passes for first-rate Yankee, over-sea, and 
_ even here, among people who have no more idea of Yankee 
than of Catabaw ; it is in everybody’s mouth, and copied into 
"all the newspapers. We are not very much astonished at this 
| —we are only vexed; but we understand the whole why and 
wherefore. Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was never out of 
sight of land in all his life, bought Dabney’s picture of a sunset 
at sea—one of the hugest blunders ever perpetrated by mortal 
man—decause he had never been out of sight of Jand, and was 
rather unwilling to have it known. So, the people of London, 
| who couldn’t relish Barcn Hacket’s Yankee, (but why barren ? 
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who is more fruitful then?) nor even that of Matthews, when | culiarity, is never heard there in that sense—although you may 


it was offered neat—preferring the half-and-half Yankee of the 
stage to the genuine article of the highway, are running wild 
about Sam Slick’s Yankee, and Jim Crow’s Poetry of Motion. 


Now, we are not in the humor to gainsay all that has been | 


fobbed off upon the English people for Yankee, by Judge Halli- 
burton: for somewhat about five per cent. of the whole is 


Yankee, and capital Yankee, and may be depended upon by | 
| may hear all along the eastern shores of Virginia; but never so 


those who are no judges—not more. But how are they to 
know where to look for that five per cent., if they are no judg- 


es? Ay—there’s the rub. Still, we do not mean to say that | 


ninety-five per cent. of the whole are not Yankee—by no 


means—but only that it is not pure Yankee. Five per cent. is | 
pute, and well worth smelting: fifty per cent. about as good | 


as the average you see in the newspapers: twenty-five per 


cent. uncharacteristic, and wholly worthless; and the other | 


twenty per cent. (stop—how many have we got ?) anything in 
the world rather than Yankee—much of it being never heard 


from the mouth of a New-Englander. Let us give a few | 
examples from a chapter just published in that clever and | 


pleasant paper, the Albion. 

“ Now considerin’ it wan’tan overly large one!” 
The Yankees do say over large; and why should they not ? 
being hearty old English, sound and wholesome to the core; 
but no mortal man ever heard a Yankee say “overly large.” 

“Wall I hardly got well housed a’most, afore it came on to 
rain.” A very good phrase, except in one particular. A Yankee 
would no more think of using a’most in that way, than he would 
of using nor after the fashion hereafter set forth, or “I thought 
as how,” one of the absurd phrases eternally put into his mouth 
every day, by writers trying very hard to be funny, at a dollar 
or two a page, upon a subject they are wholly unacquainted 
with. 

Again. 
is never so used by a New Englander. 
Scotch, however, than English; though you may hear it in 
the North of England ; and as for “ sneezin’ rain,” fudge! tho’ 
a Yankee may have used the word, it is no more characteris- 


tic, or individualizing, than the word /ol/ipop would be. We | 


have heard a Natyve complain of the roaring of a musquito— 
not of musquitoes, mind you; for that, one might well do, in the 


musquito season, where they are bred by the township, filling the | 


air as high up as you can see, and literally overpowering your 
voices in ordinary conversation after nightfall; but of a single 
musquito; and this, he would repeat over and over again, till 
somebody took notice of it, when his object being attained, he 
would Jay himself out for another bit of Yankee drollery, or ex- 


travagance ; pretty soon it would find iis way into the newspa- 


pers, and perhaps would have his name to it in the long rua. 


“T hadn’t no notion what was in store for me next day,” (pure | 


English that, instead of Yankee,) “ no more nora child.” There! 
that is swallowed for Yankee; and puffed for Yankee; not 
only over sea, but here—Aere—in the land of the Yankees !— 


Why, manalive! no Yankee ever heard of such an application | 


of the word nor, in all his life! It is Irish—English—Scotch— 
Yorkshire—anything and everything but Yankee ; and comes 
from the German nur (only, but.) It is never heard in our 


lander. 
“So here goes for a sound nap!” continues the Judge; and 


that goes for Yankee! Bravo! One might as well say, Bear | 


a hand there! Stand by to let go! and call it Yankee. 

“Well, I was soon off again in a most beautiful of a snore.” 
And that’sanother! “And the most Aorrid noise I ever heard 
since I was raised.” A Yankee never says horrid, but dread- 


ful, or terrible ; and raised, instead of being a New England pe- | 


Pshaw! | 


| lous. 
| —an Englishman always does, when he means to be satirical 





It is rather Irish or | 


hear it every day at the south, where they raise children, pretty 
much as the Yankees do their potatoes—leaving them to come 
up of themselves, after they are planted. The Yankees say 
brought up, and sometimes brung up. 

“T strapped and strapped away until.” A Yankee never 
says until, but ¢i//. “ And I sows tillI got them to look consi- 
derable jam again.” A Maryland phrase that, and one you 


applied, even there. They say jam up, for close up‘very near. 

“Tt had a real first chop flavor, Aad that cigar.” ‘“ They had 
breakfasted, Aad the old folks.” “She was a very polite old 
woman, was Aunty.” This repetition of the verb is peculiar 
tothe English. Itis never heard in this eountry—never, except 
from an Englishman. Cooper saw this long ago, and in one of 
his trumpery English novels, he puts the same phraseology 
into the mouth of a pompous Englishman, which wasn’t so 
bad; and Mr. Willis, we see, occasionally wanders that way. 
“ He’s my weakness—is Tom,” or something of the sort, we 
have caught him writing—though never saying. But, after 
all, it is not characteristic of any people on earth. 

And then too, such phrases as the following—that they should 
be foisted upon us for Yankee !—the thing is quite too ridicu- 
“TI got a crack on the pate.” A Yankee never says pate 


er jocose ; dunderpate, addlepate, &c. &c., are never heard here; 
in England you may hear both, any hour of the day—and pro- 
perly enough applied too, we promise yous “ Here was I, to 
clean and groom upagain.” T'o groomis so thoroughly English, 
that no natyve Yankee would know what was meant by it.— 
We have no grooms in New England. If you were to ordera 


stable-boy to groom your horse or yourself, he would be sure to 
| ask whether you wanted to be rubbed down with straw,or 
“Tt warnt just a roarin’, racin’, sneezin’ rain.” Just | 


led to water. “I pulls foot for dear life.” I pulls foot—is capital 
Yankee; for dear life, capital English, but unheard of in Yan- 
keeland. “It was tal? walking, you may depend.” A wes- 
tern-country phrase, hardly yet naturalized north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. 

But enough. The letters of Sam Slick, apart from the lan- 
guage or dialect, are worthy of all the praise they get, and 
more ; and even the language is equal to the best Yankee we 
get in our story-books and newspapers—barring always what 


| we ourselves write—and that which our friend, Jonathan Slick, 


furnishes for the Brother Jonathan—which, barring the ortho- 
graphy and a little too much repetition of particular phrases, is 
by far the best that has ever appeared on earth. 

—— a —— 

Tue Irish Rereat.—This question stil] continues to agitate 
Ireland, and England is of course not free from its effects. By 
the latest news, it would appear that O’Connell, blood-guiltless 
as he is, aad as he intends to be, according to his own account, 
still exercises his dangerous power over that peculiarly excita- 
ble people—but whether for good or for evil, we say not; the 
result is hid in the “ womb of time,” but if the present indica- 


| tions are the shadows of “ coming events,” then we fear it will 


be evil for Ireland, and the soil yet reek with the blood of her 


sons. 
country from the mouth of an American ; /e? alone a New Eng. | 


Foreign sympathy will not aid her—foreign money will not 
supply her with material to withstand her powerful opponent, 
if the question is to be decided by force of arms. America has 
echoed her wish to be free, and France is now raising subscrip- 


| tions on behalf of the oppressed Irish. At a public dinner in 


Paris, a short time since, the following language was used :— 

“« Let an extensive subscription be opened throughout the whole of 
France; let the mite of the poor man be added to the large offering of 
the rich, and Jet an abundant supply be paid into the fund of the Repeal, 
to support that great politician, that powerful orator of Jreland, to main- 
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tain him in the calm and defensive position which he has taken up.— | The decorations are highly tasteful, and the pictures are cha- 


(Cheers.) Let England also know that if she attempts to overcome 
legitimate rights by violent and coercive measures, France is ready to 


lend an oppressed par in their decisive struggle, experienced heads, | 


resolute hearts, and sturdy arms. (Cheers.) Let her remember that 
the same causes led to the independence of the new world, and that her 


children, simple citizens, courageous volunteers, won at the sword’s | 


point that liberty which they maintain, and which, I trust, they will 
maintain to the world’s end. (Cheers.)” 

This is all very well so far as the sentiment goes, but how 
does it benefit Ireland? What is the effect upon the British 
ministers ?—they view the agitation of this question in the 
light of a rebellion, but so long av no overt act takes place, they 
act on the defensive merely— they cannot, or at least they will 
not, interfere—but they watch every movement there and 
elsewhere with untiring vigilance; silently but surely their 
means are being provided ; and should the time arrive, (which 
God forbid!) who can doubt that England has the power, if she 
has the desire, to crush rebellion at the bayonet’s point and the 
cannon’s mouth. 

It is fearful to contemplate the slaughter of human life that 
must ensue, if a collision takes place; and that it must ulti- 
mately result in this, the most rabid repealer must see; 
indeed the interference of foreign countries will hasten that 
dreadful catastrophe, by infusing into the hearts of the Irish 
people a hope—a delusive hope, that never can be realized— 
and its delusion once discovered, desperation succeeds, and 
madly they will rush upon destruction. 

Whether the repeal of the Legislative Union would be bene- 
ficial to Ireland, or whether they have a right co demand it 
from the justice of England, we are not prepared to discuss; but 
of this we are quite sure—that she will never yield it to appease 
the agitating spirit of an unprincipled demagogue. The reply of 


| 


| 


| racteristic of the olden time of the Knickerbockers; indeed, all 


that belongs to the boat is in perfect keeping with her name, 


| if we except her speed, which would certainly astonish old 


Diedrich, who considered a voyage to Albany a great undertak- 


ing; and so it was, when it occupied more thana week in the 


performance. 
She is placed under the command of Capt. 5t. John, formerly 
of the Rochester, one of the most attentive and gentlemanly 


| Captains on the North River, and to him we are greatly indebt- 


Mons. Guizot in the Chamber of Peers, when questioned on 


the subject of Irish affairs, was worthy of the man, and shows 
the views of the French Government upon this question. 

As to Ireland, he did not conceive himself justified in saying a word 
on the subject. He sincerely desired the perfect tranquility of the 
United Kingdom, and he felt confident that it would be everywhere 
maintained or re-established. During the last twenty years, the Eng- 
lish Government had done a great deal for the welfare of Ireland. 
“The chiefs of the present Administration,” said M. Guizot, “ gave 
emancipation to the Catholics of that country; and I have every confi- 
dence—and I here speak as a mere spectator of human occurrences— 
that they will reconcile, in the management of this great affair, what is 
due to the dignity and unity of England with what behoves the country, 


and the benevolence which a good and wise Government owes to all its 
subjects.” 


a 

Tue Steampoat Knickersocxer.—Messrs. Drew & Newton, 
of “ The People’s Line ” of Albany steamers, have just started 
the most magnificent boat that ever floated on the bosom of the 
Hudson, or indeed of any other waters. 

The Knickerbocker is 315 feet long, 31 feet in width, 9 feet 
10 inches hold, and measures about 1000 tons, and propelled by 
a low pressure engine of 65 inch cylinder, and 10 feet stroke of 
piston, having wrought iron shafts, and water wheels 33 feet 
in diameter, with 12 feet surface of bucket, built at the Phoenix 
Foundry. Her main cabin below is 290 feet in length, contain- 
ing 26 state rooms, with two births each, well ventilated, be- 
sides 160 berths. Her Ladies’ Saloon is 96 feet in length, and 
fitted uy on an entirely new plan, combining comfort and ele- 
gance, having 12 state rooms, besides berths where ladies can 


nished with mirrors, dressing tables, chairs, &. On her pro- 
menade deck, 240 feet in length, she has a range of elegant 
single and family state rooms, 65 in number, furnished and fit- 
ted with everything that can conduce to comfort; besides other 
sleeping rooms on her main deck, giving her ample accommo- 
dation for sleeping with ease, 600 passengers. Her furniture 
throughvut, is of the richest and most appropriate style. 


ed for a most delightful trip to Albany on Friday last, when 
she made her first (not regular) passage. Some 70 or 80 per- 
sons were invited, and nothing was left undone on the part of 
the Captain or his subordinates, to make the company happy 
and comfortable ; it is needless to say they quite succeeded~a 
universal feeling of satisfaction prevailed. 

The speed of the Knickerbocker was not fairly tried on that 
occasion, but even with the power of steam then on, and taking 
into consideration the delays experienced, she made the trip in 
seven hours fifty minutes, the quickest on record, except one—7 
hours 27 minutes—by the South America last Spring. We 
feel assured that without delays, she will yet run from New 
York to Albany in less than seven hours. 


Time from New York to Yonkers, 20 miles, 50 minutes. 
- Newburgh to Po’keepsie,18 “ 46 “ 
Cattskill to Hudson, 6 14 

From Hudson to Albany, the rain fell so thickly, the night 
was so dark and the channel so full of vessels that the Knicker- 
bocker was forced to slacken her speed. 


“i 
“ “ 


She commenced her regular trips on Monday night, and 
will, we feel confident, become the most popular, as she is now 
the most elegant and commodious boat on the river. 

a Sea 

Rerorm or THE Fire Department.—There has been as 
much outery for this as for “ Police reform,” but thanks to the 
efficient chief engineer, an improvement has taken place, though 
there is still room for more, which we think might, since the 
introduction of the Croten water, be promptly and easily effec- 
ted. The late murder in a grog-shop, hy a ‘runner’ to one of 
the engines, presents a melancholy instance of the operation of 
the system as at present organized, and of the reproach such 
fellows bring upon a class of men who, generally speaking, 
deserve the thanks and gratitude of their fellow-citizens, and 
who earnestly desire the necessary reform. Let there be a 
purifying of the department—separate the chaff from the wheat ; 
follow the example of the Baltimoreans, and organize a police 
force from your own ranks, and thus increase the usefulness of 
the department, and considerably benefit the community. It 
is said to work well there, and we see no reason to doubt its 
practicability here. 

—$— 

Tuc Exrtorinc Expepition.—It will be remembered that 
about a twelvemonth since, several officers who had been 
detached from the expedition by Commander Wilkes, were 


| tried by a court-martial here, and sentences more or less severe 
passed upon them. The results of those trials, as well as that 


‘to which Mr. Wilkes was subjected, were unsatisfactory te 
be as retired as in their own parlors, each state room being fur- | 


many, and judging from the conduct of the present head of the 
Navy Department, he must have been among the number, as 
we perceive he is returning most of those officers to employ- 


/ ment. Dr. Gillou is appointed to the new brig Lawrence, and 


Lieut. Pinckney to the Savannah. Lieut. Eld has been ordered 
to Washington, to assist in the preparation of the charts inten- 
ded to illustrate the forthcoming account of the voyage and 
discoveries of the expedition. 
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CuristiIna Cocnrane.—A large number of documents rela- 
ting to the case of this woman, were received by the Hibernia, 


which, if received in time, might probably have caused a further | 


investigation here. They will, however, be forwarded to 
Scotland, and may possibly aid her on the trial. 
has given general satisfaction, although much sympathy was 


felt for the unhappy woman, the story of whose love and suffer- | 


ings is painful in the extreme, and excels in interest many 
similar tales of fiction. 

We learn that applications for passage were made to the 
captains of the Garrick and Acadia, and refused. She ulti- 
mately embarked in the Liverpool, and will continue to receive 
the same kind treatment she invariably met with during the 
progress of the case here. 

— 

We have great pleasure in referring our readers to the advertisement 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons in this day’s paper, and 
assure them that we act advisedly, in bearing testimony to the great 
and well-deserved popularity of that Institution. The faculty have rea- 
son to be proud of the estimation in which they and the school over 
which they preside are held by the members of their own Profession, 
whe can but appreciate the efforts which have been made in the College 
for some years past, to elevate the standard of Medical Education. 
That the Graduates of the School come up to this standard, is satisfac- 
torily evinced by the fact, that at a recent examination for assistant 
Surgeons in the Navy, while graduates of almost every other school in 
the country were rejected, all those from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons were passed with honor. Indeed, not a single case can te 
brought forward, in which a graduate of this school, under its present 
organization, has been rejected by the Board of Examiners either of the 


Army or Navy. The public as well as the Profession will appreciate | 


the value of this criterion, when informed, that of the persons presenting 
themselves for examination before these Boards, from one half to two- 
thirds are rejected. 

During the past year, this College has received an important accession 
of strength, by the appointment to the Presidency of that eminent and 
scientific surgeon, Dr. Alexander H. Stevens. We trust that for the 
future not only will the school secure in Dr. Stevens an efficient head, 
but that its pupils and the junior practitioners of onr city will have the 
benefit of occasional classical Lectures on Surgery from him—a mode of 
imparting instruction in which he confessedly stands unrivalled. 

——$—$—— a 
|Correspondence of the Brother Jonathan. } 


Saratoca Sprincs, Wepsespay, Avaust, 1843. 


Dear Sin—I have arrived at this Mecca of Dyspeptics, and egreeable | 


to promise, sit down to communicate the result of my observation. The 
most imperfect optics, suffering under an obliquity of vision equal to that 


which sees double before dinner even, cannot escape ample food for | purpose. We are bound to confess, however, that it lacks interesting 


thought and contemplation in this grand Bazar of folly and fashion. All 
is bustling and breezy—the old trees are greener—the crowds come to 
their shade merrier—the birds twitter with a livelier tone—smiles are 
dispensed with a readier impulse—matches made with less financiering— 
bucks ‘‘ take horns’’ with an easier air of reciprocal favor, than we ever 
recollect to have observed before. 

It is a dominant principle of the female visitants to drink the least 
possible quantity of water. The spring, however, is a place of general 
resort for these levies of beauty; when their adroit proficiency in the 
art of husbandry is a sufficient explanation for their choesing their favo- 
rite pastime, in preference to drinking the nauseous beverage. Were our 
taste consulted, we had sooner drink a spring dry than favor such ac- 
ceptances on a daughter or female relative as we have seen pass the hy- 
menial mint of both sexes here. It's a way they have however, and indulge 
for excitement, I presume. This isa funny definition of marriage, but is 


apparently the only assignable incentive. A declaration acting as an ac- 


cessary necessity, or spoken as a prologue to the tragedy which follows— | 


@ coup sur! 


The dusky Creole—the buxom Brunette—the voluptuous Blonde—the | 
fragile beauty of the sunny South, and all here—evidently vieing with 
each other in their designs upon us Bachelors, but as Meddle says, 
‘cause to come off.”’ 


The result | : re 
| person she is all simplicity and grace, with a contour of figure fit for an 


| lowing new works during the week. 
| World, containing a continuance of ‘ Arrah Niel,’ ‘ Modern Chivalry,’ 
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his thoughts there embodied, are in bridal affinity to the mind’s nuptials 
with immortality—any other affiance is downright bigamy—Longfellow 
to the contrary notwithstanding. At least, so said West, on hearing of 
Alston’s dereliction. 

I attended Castallan’s Soiree at the United States last evening. In 
houri. Bat her singing—ah, sir, her singing !—God never attuned a soul 
more imbued with harmony ; you have only to shut your eyes and listen, 


| to imagine her voice the low, mournful wail of a fallen angel. 


Mr. Van Buren is staying at the above house. His bold, powerful 


| eye still burns with an undiminished lustre, though his frame is bowed 


with the load of accumulated years. Time’s withered finger has scored 
his diplomatic brow with many a wrinkle, and wrote its signet, perhaps, 
upon his ambitious heart—goading him on to struggles which will never 
cease, until it cease to throb with a sense of either pleasure or greatness, 
in eternity. 

I think it may be maintained upon tenable grounds, that D’Orsay and 
Lady Blessingtéh have not been here at all. At all events, I failed to 
recognise our ‘Napoleon of the realms sf rhyme,’ and Metternich of 
prose, who is said to comprise one of their suite. If the contrary be 


| insisted on, however, there was no occasion for an incognito, as there are 


no men here who would arrest attention in a cabbage-garden. This is a 
good exemplification of the truth of man’s insignificance before he has 
created an interest for himself. Where there is no antecedent of great- 
ness, everything falls flat; but let them have done something,—been 
visibly engaged before our eyes in some action which has roused atten- 
tion,—and we are curious to learn all respecting them. 

The rain is falling in torrents, and a life of languid inanity is the result. 
The day breaks and wanes, and night comes with its quiet and its she- 
dows. The hushed and sublime repose of nature sinks deeply into the 
heart; while the solemn splendor of the skies seems to solve the riddle 
of our destiny. How perceptible is the unconscious irony of nature to 
the deafening whirl of giddy mirth, but just ceased? So this shall be, 
and still the crowd shall come end go, and teach but the solitary truth— 
forgetfulness. H. H. C. 


I 


LITERARY. 


Tae True PatH ror tat True CourcumMan.—Casserly and Sons, 
108 Nassau street.—In these troublesome times of religious disputancy, 
this little work will be read with interest. 

It is two letters written by R. W. Sibthorp, B.D., of Oxford, explain- 


| ing the reason of his secession from the Protestant tothe Catholic Chureb, 


The subject is treated in masterly style, and is well worth the peruse). 


If it will not convince, it will at least instruct. 


Tue Sovrnern Literary Messencer for August, is en our table. 
Mr. Minor the new editor and proprietor, has buckled on his armor, as 
though he intended something, and judging from his address to his pa- 
trons, and the appearance of the present number, he has done so to some 


matter. Mr. Minor must obtain contributors if he wants subscribers. 


Grauam’s Macazine for September has been forwarded to us by. 
Messrs. Graham & Christy, 2 Astor House. The engravings of this 
number are “‘ My First Love,” Fitzgreen Halleck, an admirable likeness, 
and “‘ May Flowers.” Its contents are furnished by Paulding, Willis, 
Conrad, John W. Wilde, P. M. Palmer, Mrs. Sigourney, Smith, &c. 

Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox for September has also been furnished us by 
Graham & Christy. The embellishments consist of “ The Fair Artist,” 
Sir Roger de Coverly, “ Going to Church &c.,” Colored Rose and But- 
terfly, and a plate of the Fashions. The contributors are Mrs. Hale, 
Miss Leslie, Anna Fleming, Willis, Tuckerman, H. Hastings Weld, and 
a host of others. 

SeriaL Wornxs.—J. Winchester, 30 Ann-street, has issued the fol- 
A serial supplement to the New 


‘Tom Burk of Ours,’ ‘ Chuzzlewit,’ ‘L. S. D.,’ and ‘ Loiterings of Ar- 
thur O’ Leary.’ 

Sir John Froissart’s Chronicles, No. 6, price 25 cents. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine for August, a reprint, 184 cents. 


Tue Farmer's Encyctopepia.—Carey and Hart, have issued the 


The writer is, or should be, wedded tu his folios : | thirteenth number of this excellent and valuable work. Price 25 cents. 
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Deatu ; on Meporus’ Dream, by the author of “ Ahasuerus.”-- | 


Harper and Brothers. This poem has just been laid upon our table.— | 
We shall review its merits hereafter. 


Tue Ciockmaker, OR Tue Sayines asp Doines or Sam. Stick.— 


Burgess & Stringer have issued a reprint of this popular work, price 133 | 
! 
cents. 


Lapis’ Musicar Lisrary for September, is issued and may be ob- | 
tained of Burgess & Suinger. It contains five songs or ballads—a set | 
of cotillions, waltzes, allemandes, &c. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


Mr. Richard Willis, youngest brother of one of the editors of the New | 
Mirror, is residing at Frankfort, in Germany, and preparing a book on | 
the land of beer and the domestic virtues. N. P. Willis bas a work in 
press in London, to be called “ Dashes at Life with a Free Pencil.” 


The Harpers have put w press the Sketches of Geerge W. Kendall, 
of the New Orleans Picayune, partially written by this gentleman during 
his tour to the city of Mexico. The work will be published in two large 
octavo volumes, It will, undoubtedly, have a wide circulation. 


It is announced that “‘ The Poets and Poetry of Connecticut,” edited 
by C. W. Everest, will be published in September. 


Mat. C. Field, of New Orleans, will shortly give the world the results 
of the expedition he is now upon, in the north-west, in company with Sir 
Drummond Stewart and others. It will be an interesting work, and 
cannot fail of being most popular. 

It is stated that a new edition of D’Israeli’s well known “ Curiosities 
of Literature,”’ to which is added, “The Curiosities of American Litera- 
ture, by Rev. R. W. Griswold,” will soon be published. 

a 

The following was not intended for publicaton ; but, coming as it does, 
from a strong, healthy man, who, after living as others live in our crow- 
ded cities, for the greater part of a long life, at the mercy of all sorts of 
accidents in the shape of men, pulled up stakes, and journeying into the 
far wilderness, planted himself there, so that the very staff he carried in 
his hand took root and flourished, and he has become both distinguished 
and wealthy,—wealthy in the best meaning of the word. We think we 
have a right to do what we please with it, for the encouragement and 
help of others who are toiling as he toiled, and suffering as he suffered, 
to no purpose. 

Greenville, Bond Co., Iil., July 20, 1843. 

My much esteemed friend—You have a good memory and have not 
forgotten me, yet it is certainly a large portion of our short lifetime since 


{ have seen or heard from you. Do you make any attempts now to | 


enlighten this benighted world by your tongue or your pen? I am so far 
in the wilderness thatI scarcely hear anything of politics, and the litera- 
ture of the day is a dead letter tome. I swing my axe and hoe, and 
walk between the handles of my plough; watch and tend the growth of 


my greia, my trees, and my children, and have become, in fact, that | 
model of usefulness and virtue which I have in time past eo ardently | 


recommended to public attention,—a working-man. Don’t youenvy me? 


Tell me how ihe world uses you, and, what is a matter of no less 
interest, how you use the world. Tell me of your wife, your children 
, 


and yourself. Write to me, if you can spare such an exertion for one | 


who lives so far off, whom you will probably never see again, and who 


can be of no possible use to you in this world nor the next. You have 


been to Europe and seen the lions there, why do you not come out to the 
great West, and see the lions here? Perhaps as much aliment for use- 


ful reflection might be gathered amongst the hills and prairies of the West, | 


as among those regions of the old world which have been desecrated by 
bad government since the founding of the Roman empire. 

Moreover, so far as the human family is concerned, we are all lions 
here. Iam a lion myself, and so also are my neighbors, and many hun- 
dred thousand independert men, who cultivate their own soil, who are 
in themselves the root and principle of all government, and, in fact, 
kings, yes, better than kings, since they are neither upstarts nor tyrants. 

Be assured, however, my dear friend, that although now a king, I 
have not forgotten those who had a place in my heart when I had no 
house over my head, nor foot of land to stand upon that I could cell my 
own—when I belunged to that wretched train of menials who daily 
awaited the nod of a bank-director, or whispered their tale of want and 








wo into the sympathising ear of that last resort of the afflicted, a money- 
broker. 

I cannot now look back upon those dark days of servitude without a 
shudder. May God protect you and me, and all our friends from such a 
degradation of humanity for the future. 

With unabated good will and best wish for you and yours, 

I remain your friend, W. S. W. 
————— 
(Original.] 


OUR FATHER-ISLE. 





BY C. DONALD MACLEOD. 





[ The Isle of Skye has within the last forty years furnished for the Pab- 
lic Service 21 lieutenant-generals and major-generals ; 45 lieutenant colo- 
nels; 600 majors, captains, lieutenants and subalterns; 10,000 foot sol- 
diers ; 120 pipers; 4 governors of colonies; 1 governor-general; 1 adju- 
tant-general; 1 chief baron of England, and one judge of the supreme 
court of Scotland. The generals may be classed thus:—8 Macdonalds, 
6 Macleods, 2 Macallisters, 2.M’Caskills, 1 M’Kinnon, 1 M’Queen and 
one Elder.—English Paper. } 


Shout for the brave old battle Isle! its glens and mountains bare ; 
Whose every wind’s a clarion note, whose blast a pibroch air. 

And may her sons where’er they go, say to themselves the while— 
God's blessing rest upon thy shores, our brave, old battle Isle! 


Our old Norwegian fathers flung canvass to the breeze, 


| And bade their warrior-freighted ships go bounding o’er the seas. 


They raised the ancient war-chaunt, as they riveted the mail, 
And at the broadsword’s severing edge they won thee from the Gael. 


The surf broke on the wild rock shore, loud piped the storm-wind’s tone ; 
Taon Mung bis thunder-hammer down from off his cloudy throne. 

The gaunt wolf bayed within his lair, the hawk soared high the while, 
And screamed our Fathers’ welcome to their brave old battle Isle! 


Thy sons were in the plaided ranks that bade King Edward turn, 

When Bruce's stalwart battle-axe gleamed over Bannockburn, 

Round Flodden’s James they clustered with biting spear and targe; 

And their good claidhmors flashed readily when Montrose led on the 
charge. 

For “Charlie ” marshalled readily, to fall but not to yield, 

Their blood made fat the healthy soil of dark Culloden’s field. 

At Badajos and Waterloo they led the stern advance, 

And pealed the slogan shout that shook the cujrassiers of France. 


| For thee their heart-beat lives, where’er_by foreign clime or tide, 

| Thy memory is their fondest love, thy fame their brightest pride; 

| For thee, to battle and to death they march, saying with a smile— 

| ‘God's blessing be upon thee still, our brave old battle Isle!’ 
——— 

i story is told of a Greek, who, as he was turning from the bath, en- 
tered the school of a philosopher with a garland on his head in order to 
create a laugh; but being rebuked by the philosopher, he soon drew his 


hand within his garment after the Grecian manner of showing atten- 
tion. 52 “ - ° " 





With the Arabs it is always a mark of respect for an inferior to let his 
long sleeves drep over his hands when in the presence of a superior, or 
| at any rate to conceal them. 

It is ungenteel to walk in Broadway without gloves. 

Is there such a thing as inherent gentility, or are these facts merely ac- 
| cidental coincidences of custom? 
Rutu Exvper.—In consequence of the length of the present number 
| of Martin Chuzzlewit, we are compelled to crowd out the continuation 


of this story, until next week. 
i 


Tae Conconp Triat.—The trial of Wyman and Brown, for embez- 
zlement, terminated on Friday, but the jury, after a long consultation, 
could not agree upon the verdict as regarded Wyman, and were dischar- 
ged. They found Brown not guilty. 

—— 

Trac or Two Staves.—Two slaves were tried at New Orleans on 
the 8th inst., before the Recorder and two citizens, charged with robbing 
Jas. Raney of $635. One was found guilty and sentenced to receive 
seventy-five lashes well laid on, twenty-five a day—and to wear a three 
| pronged iron collar for six months! 
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ARRIVAL OF THE HIBERNIA AND GREAT WESTERN. 
SIXTEEN DAYS LATER FROM ENGLAND. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Hibernia, arrived at Boston on Thurs” 
day night at 10 o’clock, making the passage in 13 days, 54 hours. She 
brought 15 passengers to Halifax and 67 to Boston. 

The Great Western arrived here on Monday morning, after a bois. 
terous passage of 15 days and a half—having had her yards down and | 
topmasts struck during the whole voyage. She brought 121 cabin pas- | 
sengers. By these arrivals we are in possession of fureign papers to the 
5th inst. inclusive. 

The principal subject ef interest is the repeal question—O’Connel is | 
still haranguing large assemblages of persons in his usual strain. 





has invited the best of Ireland’s landords to become repeulers, and in an 
exposition of his views, holds the follewing language :— 


“The stain of blood must be effaced by obliterating its causes, and that 
can be done only by an arrangement consented to, and concurred in, by 
the best class of landlords, and rendered sufficiently protective of the oc- 
cupying tenants. Novhing can be more absurd than to accuse the repealers 
of a desire for separation or revolutionary violence. What we want is to 
preserve and improve the social state—not to injure it' What we desire 
is to consolidate the connection with England upon a popular basis—not 
to sever it.’ 


The following report was made by O’Connell at a large meeting held 
at the Dublin Exchange Rooms, July 2dth. 

Amount of all moneys paid into the National Repeal Treasury for the 
quarter ending the 4th of July, 1842, and the corresponding quarter end- 
ing 3d July, 1843. 

1842. Received from 5th April to 4th July, inclusive 


£999 9s. 7d. 
1843, Received from 4th Aprilto 3d July 


£15,389 Ls. 3d. 





Increase on quarter £14,789 1s. 8d. 

£10,000 of that would be funded, and he would hand the scrip to Mr. 

Ray, for 10,000. (Hear.) £1,000 had been already paid tewards the 
building of the new hall, and there were other expenses. 

Mr. O'Connell read letters, enclosing the following sums: £20 from 
New Brunswick, £30 from New York, £100 from New Previdence and 
£100 from Albany. 

The rent for the week was £2198 195. 6d. and for the following week 
£2004 Os 8d. 

In the House of Lords, rigorous speeches have been delivered by the 
Duke of Wellington, and Lords Lyndhurst and Brougham, upon Irish 
affair. It is evident that the policy of the Duke and his colleagues and 
supporters is to ‘‘cry havoc.” 

The Naval and Military Gazette says:—‘“Ihe Duke of Wellington is 
prepared to concentrate the troops in Tahal, and all the small detach- 
ments will be called in, Barracks, long unoccupied, are ordered to be 
furnished for the accommodation of troops, and stations, where of late 
only a company was quartered will have a complete regiment. Far more 
is doing towards placing the country in a state to be defended than mere- 
ly meets the eye. Troops are at the most convenient points for trans- 
mission; and we know that arms and ammunition are disposed of at safe 
places in this country for their being sent over when required. 

Several anti-repeal movements have alsv taken place in Ireland, and 
resolutions passed condemnatory of the repeal agitation. It was likewise 


agreed to hold a meeting in September, “for the purpose of devising a | 


plan for organizing the Protestants of Ulster, and of adopting measures 
for the defence and support of their common faith, their property and 
their lives.”’ 

The Grand Juries of Down, Antrim, and Westmeath, have petitioned 
Parliament against the repeal of the Union. 

The Dublin Monitor reportsa meeting of Irish Members which was 
held in the month of July; Lord John Russel presiding. The Irish 


Members wished an appeal to the constituencies on the subject of Ire- | 


land ; but Lord Palmerston opposed the project, and it was relinquished. 


A Committee, however, was appointed to draw up a statement of Irish | 


grievances, to be submitted to a future meeting. In the Commons on 
the 3d inst. Lord John Russell, in allusion to Ireland expressed the 
opinion that O’Connell,s repeal meetings were illegal, but that any con- 
viction would now be impossible, and that the agitation could not be 
suppressed without a “redress of grievances.” 


Tue Resecca Riots still continue—many of the rioters have been 
arrested and committed for trial, but the rest as if to show the wanton- 
ness of their power and their utter contempt of the very large military 
and police force assembled against them, actually destroyed three gates, 
and broke in the doors and windows of a toll house, as soon as the ex- 
amination of the prisoners had taken place. 


The business during the interim of the sailing of the Acadia and the 


Hibernia was qnite light. Money was abundant, but the funds were de- 
pressed in consequence of the unsatisfactory state of political affairs. In 


the Manufacturing and Iron districts there continues tu exist the greatest 


depression. The Liverpool Cotton market was very healthy during the 

fortnight, and the business on an extensive scale at firm prices. * 
Tae Norta Easters Bouspany.—In a parliamentary paper, recent- 

ly issued, a special clause is inserted in reference to the late treaty; it 





He | 
| terms with most of the chiefs. 


is the opinion amongst merchants, says Wilmer’s News Letter, that the 
imports will not be confined to the produce of the State of Maine, but of 
the United States generally. The river St John will be considered 
henceforth as a free river, and, consequently, there will be a mutual un- 
derstanding to intreduce the produce and manufactures of the United 


States and Britain upon a perfect system of free trade. 


Spaws.—The Regency of Espartero has at last been brought to a close + 
He has given up the contest without a struggle, and taken refuge in Por- 
tugal. Cadiz has pronounced against his government. 

Madrid has been surrendered unconditionally. 


Ispta and Cuina.—The Overland Mail arrived at Malta on the 24th 
ult, and at Lendon on the Ist inst The latest date from Macao was 
April 16th. There is little news from China, the new Commissioner 
Ke Ying not having arrived to treat with Sir Henry Pottinger. The 
province of Scinde was nearly quiet, Sir Charles Napier having made 
Dost Mohamed had arrived at Cabul and 
assumed the government without opposition. 


Russia anp Turkey.—A letter from Constantinople of the 7th July, 
announces the termination of the Servian question. Prince Alexander 
Cara Georgewitch has been re-elected unanimously, and his Ministers, 
Petroniewitch and Wutswitch, whose banishment was so emphatically 
demanded by Russia, have been permitted to remain in Servia. The 
only results, therefore, of the Servian question have been, the humilia- 
tion of the Porte, and the establishment of Russian influence, and over- 
flow of British influence at the Porte. 


Franxce.—A French squadron sailed from Toulon on the 26th, to ob 
serve the movements of a Turkish fleet which had arrived off Tunis. 

The Moniteur contains a royal ordinance promoting the Prince de 
Joinville to the rank of Rear Admiral. This ordinance is followed by 
the marriage act of the Prince with the Princess of the Brazils, which 
was signed on the 3st ult, in the palace of Neuilly, in presence of the 
royal family, Marshal Soult, M. Guizot, the minister of the Brazils, 
Baron Pasquier, (Chancellor of France) and the Duke de Cazes, (Grand 
Referendary of the Chamber of Peers) acting as the civil officers. We 
learn from the Journal des Debats, that the princess brought her husband, 
as dower first, 1,000,000f in specie; secondly a revenue of 180,000f 
arising from Brazilian stock; thtrdiy, 26 leagues of territory, in the pro- 
vince of Santa Catarina, at the choice of the Prince ; fourthly, a yearly 
income of 26,000f, together with jewels te the amount of 200,000f; fifth- 
ly, a present from the Emperor of the Brazils of 300,000f for her outfit. 
Independantly of these advantages, she is to succeed to the throne of the 
Brazils, to the exclusion even of her eldest sister, if the emperor Don 
Pedro II, and the Princess Januaris, the presumptive heiress to the 
crown, should die without issue. 

A letter from Brest gives the following description of the Princess de 
Joinville: ‘The Princess has an agreeable expression of countenance; 
she is young and graceful; her hair is of a clear chesnut color, and she 
has all the freshness and beauty of her years. Her figure is elegant, 
slender, and she possesses both grace and elasticity.” 


The iron steamship Great Britain was launched at Bristol on the 19th 
ult. at half past 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


The Steamship Hibernia, hence, arrived at Liverpool on the 27th ult- 
after a passage of eleven days including the detention at Halifax. The 
Steamship Great Western which left New York three days before the 
departure of the Hibernia from this pert, only reached Liverpool the day 
before her. The arrival of the two vessels in Liverpool was exactly- 
within twenty four hours of each cther. The Hibernia’s mails were land- 
ed in Liverpool in nine days from the time of her departure from Hali- 
fax. It is remarkable that the London papers of the day on which her 
news was printed contained also that of the Great Western. 

The Steamship Margaret with the passengers of the Columbia, reach- 
ed Liverpool on the 23d of July. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Loss or THE Pecasus, Hutt Steamer, axD FRicutrut Loss oF 
| Lire.—Another appalling steamboat disaster has taken place, near the 
place where the Forfarshire was wrecked afew vears ago and where the late 
Grace Darling so heroically distinguished herself by saving five lives, at the 
| imminent risk of her own. By the present disastrous occurrence no fewer 
| than from fifty to sixty human beings have been suddenly deprived of life. 
The Pegasus, which has plied between Leith and Hull for several years, 





left Leith Harber on Wednesday afternoon, the 10ch ult., and at mid- 
night she struck on a sunken rock just inside Fern Island, near what is 
called Golden Rock. She immediately filled and sunk. Only six per- 
sons who were on board were saved. Elton, an actor of some celebrity 
perished. 

| Capt. N. Saannon, or THe Cotumpia —The passengers who were 
| on board the Columbia when she was lost on Seal Island, since their ar- 
| rival in Liverpool, have presented a handsome piece of plate to Captain 
| Shannon, as a mark of their respect towards him, both as a gentlemen 
and an officer. It bears the following inscription;— ‘Presented to Capt. 
Neil Shannon, of the Steamship Columbia, by the passengers who sai 
with him in that vessel from Liverpool to Halifax, on the 4th June, 1843, 
as a mark of their respect for his uniform urbanity of manners and abili- 
ties as a commander.” 


The Times asserts that a person named Loose has proposed the forma- 
tion of an iron balloon of 2,122 tons weight, forming an entire shell of 
wrought iron, which, having the air exhausted from it, would rise from 
the earth with the rapidity of an arrow! 























































During his recent visit to Liverpool, the Rev. Theobald Matthew ad- 
ministered the pledge to upwards of 30,000 persons. After his journey 
to Manchester, where he made 80 000 converts, the reverend gentieman 
returned to Liverpool, where he increased the number of teetotallers to 
nearly 60,000. He has since paid a visit to the metropolis, privately, 
for the purpose of making arrangements to carry out more effectively 
hereafter his plans; and next year he intenas, 


it is said to visit the 
United States, 


A contract has been entered into by two influential firms—one in Lon- 


| 
| 
| 


don, the other at Liverpool—to convey out 5000 poor emigrants to Aus- | 


tralia. 
In the county of Cornwal) there are 370,000 inhabitants, 10,000 f 


whom are miners, and 70,000 teetotallers; and of this large body there | 


were but five prisoners for trial] at the last assizes ! 


Thus abstinence 
lessens crime and abates misery. 


There are at this time constructing in Liverpool sixteen or seventeen 
vessels of iron, but not one new ship of wood is building on the stocks. 
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or chou are also used, imitating the rose, formed of ribbon from the 
palest tint of pink to the China rose. 

Crape, lace, tulle illusion, paille de riz, sewed Leghorns, and fancy 
straws, are all fashionable. Fiowers and feathers are of every variety, 
but flowes of maravout, with leaves of shaded velvet, panaches zephir 
and plumets rasses, ave the favorite ornaments. The round caps a /a 
paysanne ala Babet, a la Bretonne, are frequently trimmed with dak 
ribbons, deep blue or cerise shaded. 

Liverroot Cottos Market, July 29.—The import of the week is 
59,575 bags, viz: 22,713 from the United Sjates, 3759 from Pernambuco 
and 3103 from Bombay. The sales of the week are 28.370 bags, of 
which there are taken on speculation 3600 American, aad for export 
1670 American, 70 Pernambuco, 100 Surat, and 60 Madras. Prices are 
maintained with steadiness. 

August 3 —The sales since Friday amount to 24,000 bags, of which 
6000 are sold to-day. There is no alteration in yrices. Arrived since 


| Friday, 6 vessels from the United States, 2 from Egypt, and 1 from 


The directors of the Belgian railroads are building a diligence with | 


two floors. The upper part will be a glazed gallery, from which an ex- 
tensive view of the country will be commanded. 

The property of the Duke of Sussex, lately sold by auction, realized 
£37,643 9s. 11d. The pipes, tobacco, and cigars brought £3617 7s. 
6d.; the clocks and watches £1994 5s. 

The Universal German Gazette states that a new sect of Jews has 
been formed at Leipzic, openly abandoning the doctrines of Judaism 
without embracing those of Christianity, but obliging the members to 
have their children baptized and educated as Christians. 


The Royal Navy at the present time consists, says the Hampshire 


Telegraph, of 230 vessels of all descriptions, mounting 3471 guns; viz, | 


3 yachts, 14 sea-going line-of-battle ships, 31 frigates, 35 sloops of war, 


steamers,) 9 troop ships, I bospital ship, and 10 stationary guard-ships. 
The force at home consists of 780 guns; Mediterranean, 653; Brazils, 
451; East Indies, 566; Cape and Coast of Africa, 293; North America 
and West Indies; Particular service. 
58; Lakes, 3—total 3471. 
reduction cf 384 guns, since the commencement of the year. 


222; Surveying 120; Troopers, | 
This is an augmentation of 8 vessels, but a | 


The quantity of tobacco imported last year from the United States was | 


38,691,012 Ibs. 


| gone up. 


Mdle de Haber, a lady of the Jewish persuasion, grand-daughter of | 
W. Worms de Romilly, President of the Central Consistory of the Jews | 


in France, has just changed her religion, and been married to M. de 
Grouchy, Sub-Prefect of Montargis, and nephew of Marshal Grouchy. 
The sale of the effects of Md!le Lenormard, the prophetess, which has 
closed at Paris, has excited great interest. A portrait of Josephine, 
presented to the sybil by the Empress herself, fetched 4,750 francs. 
The Prussian Government has published a notice in Cologne, remind 
ing the population of the Rhenish Governments that neither popular 


fetes nor meetings of axy descriptions caa be held without previous 
permission from the police. 


settled and will take place in the early part of September next. 


Brazil. The quotations, according to the standard now adopted by the 
Brokers Association are, fair Uplands 4314, fair Mobiles 4§4, and fair 
O.leans 4§d per |b. 

August 4, 3’oclock, P. M.—Cotton—The merchants of Liverpoel are 
making a movement to induce government to allow a drawback upon 
duty-paid cotton exported. At present, fureign buyers are limited to the 
quantity in bond, but under the new system they will also have the free 
stocks to choose from. It is a fortunate circumstance that the Commis- 
sioners of inquiry into revenue affairs, and the President of the Board of 
of Trade are favorable to this plan. The market to day maintains a 
steady appearance, and there is no alteration whatever in any description 
of American cotton; a fair demand continues to be experienced. The 
sales will reach about 5,000 bales. 

Corn—In consequence of heavy rains which have fallen this morning, 


34 smaller vessels, 68 steam vessels, 24 surveying vessels, (including 9 bees market has eoqeired mere firmecss, end the wensections in Wheat 


| to day, though on a limited scale, have generally been at rather high rates, 


Liverroot American Provision Manunr, August 3.—There is a 
steady business doing in provisions, prices are firmly supported, and 
akhough the imports are extensive, the stock is fast reducing. New 
Beef continues in good demand at full prices, the finest qualities being 
most sought after. Old is still occasionally inquired for. Not much New 
Pork coming forward, and very little Old now left; prices have again 
Good Bacon would sell. The same remark applies to Hams. 
For Cheese there continues a good demand, and al! the late arrivals have 
become very scarce, and the new make of such is anxiously looked for. 
With large arrivals of Lard prices have been well supported, and all 
that has been offered has been readily taken. The market is now firm. 


| There is a good inquiry for Grease Buzter at the quotations. The stock 


The Universs] German Gazette says, the Russian Government has | 


given notice that every Prussian subject who shall enter Russia, or Rus- 
sian Poland, without a regular passport, shall be sent to Siberia if a civil- 
ian, and to a fortress if a soldier. 


The King of Prussia has presented to his Majesty Louis Phillppe a 
ir of candelabra of Berlin wormanship, most beautifally wrought. The 
King has ordered them to be placed in the Louvre, in the gallery appro- 
priated to the display of furniture of the middle ages. 

The Berlin Gazette announces the death of Prince Angustus of Prue- 
sia, at Bromberg, on the 19:h ult. 
Ferdinand, brother of Frederick the Great, and of the Princess Louise, 
daughter of the Margrave of Schwedt. The Prince was in his 64th year. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 
From the London and Paris Ladies’ Magazine of Fashion. 

The Clementine check, or carreau, is a novelty which gives additional 
elegance to the plaids. Taffetas d’Italie are much in fashion and vary 
in their patterns; the prettiest are checked green and Parma violet, or 
violet and orange, a mixture much in favor this season in every article 
of dress. For evening dresses, the robes opale, cameleon, are en ciel, 
are decidedly the most elegant and suitable; the names are derived from 
the effect produced by a skirt of blue muslin arachnee, embroidered in 
white, worn over another skirt of pink gauze, which gives the tints aboye 
implied. 

A new style of make for dresses of cameleon, or opal silk, is with both 
body and skirt open, and laced with braid in the Tyrolien stlye; the open 
sides of both body and skirt are edged with a bouillon a la vieille; the 
are a la Medicis. For travelling dresses, or country wear, coutil is in 
favor, trimmed with several rows of narrow velvet of the color of the 
dress. White mantelets are trimmed with lace and lined with cvelored 
crape, which still preserves their transparances. 

White is much in favor this season for bonnets, and feuillage isa 
favorite ornament; @ bonnet of pailie de riz, 


white ribbon and a bunch of m:gnonetic, is very pretty; shaded roscttes 


He was the youngest son of Prince | 


| is light. 


SS — 
ENGLISH THEATRICALS, &c. 
Lonpon, August Ist. 


. . * * . . * 


“ Her Majesty's Theatre’ is just closing one of the most brilliant sea- 


‘ | sonson record. Of the actors familiar to you, the following account is 
The marriage between his Imperial Highness the Archduke Albert of | 


Austria, and her Royal Highness Princess Hild d of Bavaria is finally | . A 
ustria, and her Royal ghness Princess Hildegard o' avaria is finally | House, and is about taking a tour to Bath, Liverpool and Dublin, with 


correct. Fanny Elssler has been achieving new triumphs at the Opera 
Sylvain. There has been a great struggle between the divine Fanny and 
her younger rival, Cerito—youth has had a little the best of it. Braham 
is still giving concerts with varied success, excepting that he plays on 
Saturday next at the Princess’s Theatre. Buckstone remains at his old 
quarters, the Haymarket, sending the audience home nightly in excellent 
good humor, from his efforts in farces. Madam Celeste appears at Nor- 
wich next Monday, and takes a short tour previous to her return to the 
Haymarket. Fanny Fitz is in the Provinces doing well, as usual. “Old 
Rosin the Bow,” is becoming very popular here. Maywood is struggling 
on with his /itéle theatre in the Strand, but appears to rely more on what 


| the newspapers say of him, than the actual talent of his company, conse- 


with shaded green and | 


quently the patronage he receives is very small, and he must close soon. 
The Minors with their cheap prices manage to fill pretty well, but the 
salaries given to the poor actors are miserable in the extreme. Balls is 
nowhere—Browne ditto,—and Simpson of the Park is bustling about to 
He has engaged Macready, the Wallack, Mrs. Nisbett 
with many others which must insure success to the Park Theatre, he 


get novelty. 


leaves on the 19th with all the new pieces, both printed and in manuscript 
that have been produced during the past season in London, and will have 
them ready for the Park I fear nothing can be done with Abbott's 
papers, the poor fellow, was told he had not sent matter enough when 
he died to enable any publisher to propose for them. 

& 


CLCey 


Yours 
A new comedy by Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 


The boxes it is 
said were taken for the first three nights of the performance. 

| The Brighton Theatre was broken open and rubbed on Tuesday night. 

The treasury being empty the thieves only obtained two gold seals and 

tenpence in coppers. 
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We hear that Miss Faucit, has received offers from the American ma- 
nagers, with which itis likely she will close. We are selfish enough to 
regret this, for we have none to fill her place—all we can do is, to wish 
for her speedy return.—Brittania. 

Fanny Elssler has settled her long-outstanding differences with M. 
Léon Pilet, of the Académie Royale at Paris. {[t is said that the fair 


Sylphide has paid 30.000 francs damages to tk» direeteur, who, how- | 


ever, had 60 000 awarded to him by the Tribe=al at the period he entered 
the action against Mdlle. Elssler. 

Tamburini not having beer able to come to terms with the manager of 
the theatre at Marseilles has left there and is gone to Toulouse. 

Contl, the tenor at present engaged at her Majesty's Theatre, proceeds 
to Amsterdam, where an Italian Opera is going to be established. 

Liszt is at Nonnenwerth, near Bonn, where he will passa part of the 
summer. 

Staudigl is engaged at Vienna fur eight months. His engagement 
commences in August. 

The proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre, have published a long report, 
and severely animadvert on Mr. Macready’s statement. 

The Committee assert that his offer for continuing the management 
was of a kind that they could not accept. They state that the whole 
amount received from Mr. Macready for rent during the last year and 
three quarters was £5,199, while tte outlay of the committee amounted 
£8,774, leaving a deficiency of £3,575. They also dispute Mr. Mac- 
ready’s assertion that the appointments of the theatre were in so ruinous 
@ state as he represents. 

Balfe, Camillo Sivori, Albertazzi and Mile. Howson (her sister) are 
making a provincial tour. 

Ernst has startled the musical world of London—he is said to be the 
ragat marvellous violinist, since the days of Paganini—the greatest of in- 
strumentalists. One cadenza at the conclusion of a piece of his own, 
appears to have been astounding. Moschelles was heard to say “ that it 
took his breath away’”—the whole band were Lewildered and joined the 
audience in the tremendous applause that followed this wonderful cadence. 

Spobr has left London for Cassel. 

The Birmingham festival takes place next month, and the first week 
in October will be the grand festival in Edinburgh under the management 
of Sir Henry Bishop. 

Thalberg, the Pianist, was married on the 29ch ultimo, to a daughter 
of Lablache, Madame Buchaud- 

The feuilletonists of Paris have given but a very qualified admiration 
to M. Dumas’ new comedy of Les Demoiselles de Saint Cyr. It is a 
combination of Shakspeare’s All’s Well that Ends Well, and the old 
operatta of Adolphe a” Clara. 

Mr. Macready leaves London on the 4th of Septemher to fulfil an en- 
gament at the Park Theatre. 

Fanny Ellsler is engaged for the Carnival Season at Milan. 

Donizetti and Meyerbeer are expected at Paris, the former tu superin- 
intend the production of his new opera, ‘“‘ Don Sebastian.” 

Rossini has a new work in store, but whether opera, requiem, or 
cantata is yet a mystery. 

A Mr. Joseph Calkin, a promising batitone, and Mr. Charles Field, a 
tenor, from Bath, have made successful debuts in London. 

Tue Lisretro or “ Der Frevcnutz.”—Herr Kind, the author of 
the opera “ Der Freychutz,” expired a few days since, at the age of 
seventy-six. Some months ago, on the occasion of the one hundred and 
first representation of that opera, which has made the round of the world, 
Herr Kind published a new edition, to which he joined the history of his 
work. The recent death of the poet adds to the interest it presents, and 
we extract from it the most curious details :— 

During the year 1816, Herr Schmiedel, chamber musician at Dresden, 
introduced to me a stranger dressed in black, with a pale, but sensible 
countenance, and who, by his long arms and extended hands, I took at 
first for a pianist. It was Carl Maria Von Weber. I was delighted to 
make his acquaintance. He had then already some reputation, having 
set to music some popular songs from the collections of Herder, Wun- 
derhorn, Koerner, and myself, at which I feel much flattered, having 
never before that mement beenin any way connected withhim. Iknew, 
however, that a place as chapel-master was destined for him at Dresden. 
The conversation soon became animated. We spoke on several subjects ; 
at last Weber said to me, “ You must write me an opera.” This pro- 
posal made me smile. I had already tried many different styles, but it 
had never entered my ideas to write a librettr, The project pleased me 
enough; moreover, in my opinion, not anything ought to be impossible 
toa poet. J candidly confessed to him that I hardly knew the notes. 
He told me that was of no consequence. We agreed that we should 
understand each other, and left the remainder fer another opportunity. 
We parted as if we had been old friends. Some time after Weber esta- 
blished himself at Dresden, and paid me a second visit, We spoke 
again about my libretto, and I consented to write his opera. The diffi- 
culty that now existed was to find a subject. I wished itto be a popular 
one, and suitable to the talent of both Weber and myself. We consulted 
some collections of favourite novels, and at last we paused at * Freys- 
chutz,” by Apel, and then renounced it, as the subject might have been 
considered dangerous, and tending to propagate superstitious ideas, the 
authorities at that period being very severe. Besides, in the novel by 
Apel, the two lovers die, which was not suitable for stage effect. These 


thing. But the ball had struck me—my heart beat. I walked up and 
down my room, pleasing myself with the thought of fresh poetry of forests 
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and popular legends. At last the mist di red, and the horizon 
became clear. Early the next morning I ran to Weber—*“ I shall write 
you ‘Der Freyschutz.’ I will attack the devil himself. We will reverse 
the game—nothing modern. We will live at the end of the thirty years’ 
war in the recesses of the forests of Bohemia. A pious hermit bas 
appeared to me. The white rose will defend itself against the infernal 
hunter. Innocence will come in aid of the weak. Hell will succumb, 
and Heaven will triumph. I developed my plan. We fell into each 
other's arms, exclaiming, ‘ Long live our Freyschutz!’” 
——— 


LOCAL NEWS, 


Tue Detvce.—One of the severest rain storms within the memory of 
the present generation certainly, commenced here on Monday evening, 
continuing throughout the night, and on Tuesday morning coming down 
insuch torrents, as threatened at one time to deluge the city. The da- 
mage here and elsewhere must be immense—indeed we are continually 
hearing of fresh disasters. The basements and cellars in every part of 
the City are completely flooded. At Staten Island, houses have been 
swept away, and it is feared several lives have been lost. Brooklyn has 
also suffered severely. A portion of the heights was washed away, and 
fell into Furman street, covering it to the depth of two or three feet. The 
turnpike road to Jamaica is under water, indeed the whole neighborhood 
fer a considerable distance has more or less suffered. 


The Hon. Lucas Elmendorf, of Kingston, Ulster county, took passage 
on Monday afternoon in the steamer Empire, for Albany, but died just 
before reaching that city, or within a few moments after landing. He 
was a respectable citizen, and has held various public statiors. He was 
a member of the Senate of the State about thirty years ago, and was 
probably eighty years old. 


Lona Istanp Roap.—Some malicious scoundrel put some sticks and 
rails upon the road on Sunday, this side Jamaica. The weight of the 
train, however, severed them without any damage or inconvenience. 


The ship Memphis, which run ashore cecently on our southern coast, 
has been got off, but little damaged. 

Pew-s2¥1@M.—A number of churches in this city are adopting the prin- 
ciple of free pews—admitting persons indiscriminately into the pews dur- 
ing divine service. This is Christian ?ew-seyiem. 

ATTEMPT To Ros anp Murper.—About eight o'clock on Friday eve- 
ning, 18th inst., as Mr. Bolen, who keeps a grocery on Throg’s Neck, 
Westchester county, was on his way home from this city, in his wagon, 
and had reached within half a mile of Harlem Bridge, a man leaped from 
behind a willow tree on the road side, aud ordered him to stop. Mr. B., 
instead of stopping, struck his horse, swearing at the same time that he 
would shoot the highwayman, if he attempted to touch the animal. The 
horse sprang from the blow, knocking the fellow down, upon which anc- 
ther robber, at a signal from the first, !eaped into the road fiom the other 
side, presented a pistol at Mr. Bolen’s head, and fired. He, however, 
made his escape unhurt. 

APPoINTMENT BY THE GoveRNoR.—Mr. Jobn B. Haskin, of No. 64, 
John-street, has received from the Governor, during the recess of the 
Senate, the appointment of Commissioner of Deeds for this city. 

SreamBoat Miswar.—The Swatlow broke the pin which fastens the 
piston to the beam, on Saturday night last, about ten miles from the 
city, on her way up. The Rochester returned to her assistance, being a 
short distance a head, and took off her passengers. 

Case Or Metinpa Hoac.—The Recorder decided yesterday that 
the judgment of Justice Parker, sentencing this notorious female to six 
months imprisonment in the Penitentiary, is valid, the evidence of 
Smith as to her vagrancy being sufficient testimony for her commitment. 
The motion of a writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court, chetefore, was 
not allowed. The counsel for prosecution moved to have her committed 
for perjury, in swearing that nv testimony had been presented before 
Justice Parker, but the motion was overruled. 

——_—_E 

Raitroap AcciDenTt.—A dreadful accident oecurred on the Eliza- 
bethtown and Somerville railroad on Saturday morning last. From seme 
defect or giving way of the sleepers the weight of the Engine turned up 
the end of one of the rails, which was forced through the bottom of the 
forward passenger-car, and passed through the roof, literally transfixing 
one of the passengers, a young man, in a dreadful manner. The end of 
the rail entered his neek just under his chin, and piercing through to the 
back, nearly severed his head from his body, killing bim instantly. 

It is but fair to state that this is the first accident that bas occurred 
since the completion of the road, five years ago. 

Yet AnotHEeR.—An accident occurred on the Stonirgton railroad on 
Saturday, which fortunately was not attended with any serious conscquen- 
ces. The cars after leaving Providence, and when within three miles of 
Kingston, were proceeding with their usual speed, when the Engineer 
perceiving a cow on the track reversed the engine, but being on a declivi- 
ty it could not be stopped, but caught the cow in the cow-catcher, from 
thence it got entangled beneath the engine and by its struggles, precipi- 
tated it from the track to the side of the road and turned it bottom up- 
wards. The Engineer and assistant were slightly burned. 

Sti_t ANoTeR.—An estimeble young lady, named Mary Miller, aged 
about 21 years, was killed while walking upon the Columbia Railroad 


| sunday evening about 7§ o'clock, a few squares beyond Broad street, ia 
difficulties discouraged us, and we separated without deciding on any- | 


consequence of being run over by one of the Lancaster train of cars. At 
the time of the accident she was in company with another youog tady and 
a gentleman, who fortunately escaped. 
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For the Brother Jonathan. 


REVELATIONS. 


NUMBER ONE. 





He kneels; 
But passionless his look, and calm his brow, 
As the smooth Sea unkissed by summer’s breath, 
As lightly on her heart his hand he presses— 
So! dreamest thou ! 


I see, by the soft smile upon thy lips, 

The trembling of thy lids, the delicate hue, 

Just melting into rose upon thy cheek ; 

And the quick pulse, grown quicker at my touch, 
That I am imaged in thy breast, O, Woman! 
That henceforth and forever, unto thee 

I’m all the brightness of this desert life— 

The sunshine of thy world!—Still burning here, 
And lighting up thy pathway with a glow, 


Which 7'ruth would blacken with one touch to gloom ; 


Yet stil! I kneel—I linger—and betray ! 

Not here, the idol of my seul, that bea: 

Will bear its rich affections to the tomb! 

Not here, the plant that blossoms in my heart, 
Bound to its tendrils by its Maker's hand ; 

With ties, that bursting, would be death to twain! 
Not here my sunlight, and my earthly gaol!— 
And yet thou lovest me! 


I've probed thy heart, 
And | e’en J, with all my boasted might, 
Can scarce peruse it to its wondrous depths ; 
So full, yet proudly high—and all mine own ! 
How have I erred, O God! to garner up 
The full affections of thy gushing heart, 
And lur’d thee on, till Heaven itself would prove, 
Without my presence, but a prison-house, 
And naught proffer to thy boundless love, 
But the poor casket emptied of its gems ! 
I dare not break the dream, yet soft—she stirs ! 
Blushes that crimson lip anew—and lo! 
The woman wakes—and weeps—and now again 
She whispers in her sleep—Forbear! And now 
She breathes another lariguage—hark! 
Thy first tones fell like music on my ear, 
But O! the words are burning in my heart; 
There, take my hand once more within thine own; 
Look in mine eyes, and say that for my love 
Thou wilt not proffer hate. And thy bright Idol ! 
Canst thou enwrap her gentle heart with gloom— 
Wither the tendrils—scorch to dust the core— 
Nor find upon her brow one frown for thee, 
One look within her eye, that thou must bear, 
Till deep remorse hath visited thy soul ? 
Nay, start not thus, nor tremble! I can bear, 
And still must love thee, perjured though thou art— 
Not as they love, whose pulses come and go 
With every breath that trembles on the lip ; 
But with a power that thou hast never felt, 
Nor e’er canst know nor prize. And now, Farewell! 
One word—thou dost not hate—one kiss—enough— 
Once more thy hand upon my heart !—farewell ! 
God bless thee with his sunlight evermore, 
My first, my last, my only love,— farewell ! 


And then they parted ; 
He, but to worship at another shrine, 
And she, poor child! to journey to the tomb. 


How could she live, when her life’s sun was quenched ! 


And her poor heart crushed, bleeding, and alone ? 


———————————EEe 
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CHAPTER III. 


Grouped round the ingle side they work away 
Wi their quaint auld world stories o’ the day, 
O’ goblin knights end holy friatr.—FERGuson. 


Where blood ran free as festal wine 
And the sainted air of Palestine, 
Was thick with the darts of death.—Hatvecx. 


THE SERVITOR’S HALL—THE SQUIRE'S STORY. 


In the hall, that night, the servants of the house of Alfenstein gathered 
round the huge fire, and passed the flagons of spiced ale and Rhine 
wines right merrily. Carl Wostern, the Baron’s own squire, led the was- 
sail, and many a wonderful story ef Palestine, and lay and legend of 
Troubadour and Jongleur, were exchanged with the admiring servants for 
fairy tale and legend of Rubezah! and the Wild Huntsman. To these 
latter, the Squire would listen with an air of quiet superiority, which in- 
tended to say “ Aye, Aye, this is all very well. These good people like 
to tell their little stories, and feel quite flattered when a man of any mind 
listens to them. Good honest folks?” 

There had been a pause in the intellectual entertainments of the even- 


ing which was at length broken by one of the servants saying. 


“ You seemed in hot haste this morning, Master Carl, when the young 


| Count came. You rode as fiercely as the Wild-Huntsman, Heaven bless 
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Love in France is an opera; in England a tragedy ; in Italy a comedy ; 


and in Germany a melodrama. 
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us! till you were quite out of our sight, and came back soon with our 
Lord, I trow, there must have been a goodly work made up stairs, for 
the Baron loves not the Count Rudolph.” 

Carl had sat with his brows bent, and his eyes fixed upon the servant, 
and when he had fully delivered his opinion, thus answered. 

“Tt will be sater for you, my friend, to keep your eyes to yourself and 
your tongue quiet, lest perchance it should become my duty to drive in 
the former, and cut out the latter.” 

‘| have no fear of either, Master Squire,” hastily replied the other, 
grasping the handle of his woodknife, “ I can keep them both with my 
dagger.” 

The old jolly-looking butler interposed, crying out in @ hearty voice, 
‘Nay, nay, let us have no quarrelling over our drink ; good ale like this 
was meant to warm and cheer the heart, and not to set the bitter blood 
on fire. Come Master Carl; none can tell so geod a story as you, and it 
is fairly your turn now.” 

“ Nay,” quoth the squire, “ I wish never to be called a mar-mirth ; 
and as for my stories they are indifferent good ; but I am even tired of 
telling them ; so Trudchen, my girl, fill up my cup again, and I'll give 
thee a kiss and sing thee a song.” 

Now Trudchen was a very pretty girl and own foster sister as well as 
tyring-maid to the lady Ada; and Carl Wostern was a low, swarthy 
man, who had left one eye in the Holy Land, and, as Trudchen was 
wont to say, “ He might as well have left the other one there too, for all 
the beauty there was about it.” He had a heavenward nese and a wide 
mouth ; in short, to quote from the butler, ‘‘ he was the ugliest man that 
had ever been within thirty miles of Alfenstein.” And therefore, taking 
into consideration the Squire’s ill favor, Trudchen turned up her nose, 
but taking into consideration his excellent stories, she filled his cup and 
handed it to him, although she declined his proffered salutation. So the 
Squire began his song and right lustily did he roar it. 

















THE SQUIRE’® SONG. 
Oh ! the Knight wouldn’t do, the lady said, 
When a Knight told his love’s warm story ; 
For his brain was light as the plume on his head, 
Yet heavier far than his glory. 
But down in the court, where the charger stood, 
She cast a glance of fire ; 
For she saw beneath the mailed hood, 
The face of the gallant Squire. 
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But her father vowed she should die a maid, 
In a Convent’s dim seclusion. 
‘« T’ll tutor thy haughty heart,” ke said, 
“To work in my house confusion '"’ 
So he bade a duenna, strict and old, 
And a wizened, shaven friar, 
The closest guard o’er her lips to hold, 
That she should not e’en smile on the Squire. 


But he bribed the maid with a kiss and purse, 
Though her lips were sour and thinnis): ; 

And he made the poor Friar’s case still worse, 
With a flagon of high-spiced Rhenish. 

And the maid was left in an amorous dream, 
And the holy man in the mire ; 

While the lady rowed o’er the moonlit stream, 
Away with the gallant Squire. 


“ Bravo! Sir Gallant Squire!” shouted the jelly butler, “ A brave 
song, and as bravely sung!”’ and then turning to Trudchen who leaned on 


the back of his chair, he informed her confidentially that “ Carlsung a | 


capital song, although he was the ugliest man who had ever been within 
thirty miles of Alfenstein.” 

The Squire was so much elated with the applause he received and the 
good wine he drank, that he branched off incontinently into a story. 


THE SQUIRE'S STORY. 

“Tt has always been my opinion,” said the Squire, ‘‘that when a man 
begins to tell a story, he should be sure, in the first place, that he knows 
what he is going to talk about; then, he should select a tale suited to hig 
auditory; and, lastly, having arranged his characters and got his inci- 
dents all ready, he should go straight on till he comes to the end. For 
the ficst, I have chosen the good knight Sir Jacques d’Avesne; for the 
second, ye are servants of Alfenstein, and therefore a story of chivalry 
will suit you well; and third and lastly, 1 am all ready; and so, here 
goes. 

“A gallanter knight than Sir Jacques d’Avesne never set foot in stirrup, 
or buckled on a gauntlet ; and a better troubadour never came out of his 
land, bright, sunny Provence. Poor knight! neither lance nor lute 
could keep his heart. He had fought well beneath the Oriflamme, 
against those wild English Islanders, who had everything in the world 
but contentment, and who were always for adding to their empire. It 
is said some of them found their way to Heaven, or some warmer place 


—for I am told they wont stop in Purgatory at all—by the aid of the 
good sword of the gallant d’Avesne. 











** Well, the first day was to be a grand tilt bccween all who entered the 
lists, and the best Knight was to name the Queen of Beauty and of Love ;* 
and the next day was to choose him out six friends, and they were to 
hold the lists against all comers, in honor of Philip and his young wife, 
and the Queen of Beauty. So they charged and charged again and 
again, and lante-splinters flew around, and poor knights were rolled into 
the sand, and shield and helmets and heads were battered and cracked 
in great quantities ; and largesse was showered on the heralds, who 
trumpeted and shouted most lustily. And at length there were but two 
whole knights on the ground, and they were Eberhard Baron Alfenstein 
and Sir Jacques D’Avesne. My father’s great-grandfather was Baron 
Eberhard’s own squire, and therefore I know all about it—for many a 
time I have heard it repeated. Well, these two gallants must tilt at each 
other, and decide which was the best, and so end the day. 

“So they each rode about the lists, and as Sir Jacques passed beneath 
where the Queen was sitting, a small, broidered glove was thrown, and 
fell upon his charger’s neck. He caught it, and fixed it upon the crest 
of his helmet, and looked upward at the galleries, and found a large pair 
of the most beautiful black eyes he had ever seen, looking down upon 
him; and as there was a blushing cheek very near them, he justly 
concluded that they must have something to do with the glove. And 
from that instant his heart was gone; but he made a very low bow, and 
drew up his proud form, and spurred and curbed his charger till he made 
him caracole all the length of the lists. So they sat, motionless as stone, 
till the trumpets pealed, and the herald’s voices cried, “On! brave 
knights! ladies’ eyes are on you! Strike home, brave hearts! and glery 
to the victor!” and then they started. At the first shock their lances 
struck fair and true, and shivered like reeds, up to the very gauntlets. 
But at the second charge, just as the Baron Eberhard was raising his 
lance, it touched the bridle, and the charger swerved; but Sir Jacques 
raised his lance above the Baron's head, and, riding past him, wheeled 
and returned to his own end of the lists. All the assembly shouted in 
admiration of his courtesy; and the lord of Alfenstein declared him- 
self conquered by the nobleness of the action, and proclaimed his adver- 


sary “ matchless in courtesy as in the field.” 

“The wreath was placed upon his spear point, and the gallant Sir 
Jacques laid it at the feet of the Lady Matilde du Croyez, and hailed her 
Queen of Beauty and of Love! And when she placed the wreath on his 
brow and kissed his forehead, he vowed inwardly to live and die but for 
her; then bending and taking from his Squire’s head the barret cap, he 


| showered it full of gold pieces and flung it among the people, and loud 


He had sung himself through the 


charms of Spain and his own province in perfect safety, till it came tobe | 


said that Sir Jacques was unconquerable, either by lance of knight or 
eyes of Jady. Well, when the good king Philip Augustus married, he 
bade all the world to a great tournament, and the knights came gathering 
from all Christendom, and among the number was our Lord’s ancestor, 
Eberhard, Baron von Alfenstein. Well, you may be sure that when 
such gay doings were going forward, Jacques d’Avesne did not lag 
behind. He was among the first; and many a time did his court-yard 
sound to the squire’s voice, as, polishing his armour, he chanted in praise 
of his lord— 


Ob! the stoutest arm in the tournaye’s throng,— 
In lady’s bower the sweetest song,— 

And the shield that never knew blight or stain, 
Belong to the gallant Jacques D’Avesne. 


Oh! woe to the knight in the battle’s chance, 

Who dares the shock of his stalwart lance; 

Nor steed nor rider may e’er maintain 

Their ground at the charge of Sir Jacques D’Avesne. 


He took a poor knight on the battle-ground, 

Whose ransom would strip of all he owned: | 

So he freely restored him all-his gain 

’Till he prayed God's blessing on Jacques D’ Avesne. 


Thus first in the bower, and first in the field, 
To whose bright eyes sha'l his spirit yield? 
Whosever they may be, they’re sure to gain? 
Earth’s noblest heart in Sir Jacques D’Avesne. 


were their shouts, “ Hail to the flower of Chivalry! 
heart and the open hand !” 

Well, all the next day Sir Jacques and the Baron Eberbard, with 
four other gallant knights, held the lists against al! comers ; and at night 


Honor to the high 


| the most gracefully stepped galliard was that wherein figured Sir 


Jacques D’Avesne and the beautiful Matilde du Croyez. And so things 
went on; and the old Count du Croyez was delighted at the idea of pos- 
sessing such a son in law; and the young Countess was just as much 


delighted, because she could oblige her father; and the good Knight 


| was delighted, for he loved his betrothed heart and soul; so all the 


| 


| 





ladies envied the Lady Matilde, and all the men envied Sir Jacques 
D’ Avesne, for his Love was not Only the most beautiful, but the wealthi- 
est maiden in all France. Well, all was ready for the celebration of 
their marriage, when there came news that the Paynim force bad taken 
Jerusalem; and the clergy preached and the Troubedoura and Trou- 
véres sang; till all Christendom was mad for a crusade; and the lion- 
hearted Richard of England made a truce with Philip Augustus. 
They met at Nonancourt and exchanged vows to live for so long a time 


| in peace and amity, and to go hand in hand, like brothers, to the rescue 


Ee § 


of the holy city. So they set off, and in their train followed of course 
Sir Jacques D’Avesne. The Lady Matilde remained at home to pray 
for his safety and success. Well, King Richard had given his lion- 
heart, for safe keeping, into the hands of the beautiful Berengaria; and 
while he tarried at Sicily to consummate his marriage, the French fleet 
sailed for Palestine, and the army of Philip joined the Crusaders under 
the walls of Acre. But they lay perfectly idle and nothing was done to 
he!p along the reduction of the city. Now such inactivity would not 
suit the quick soul of Sir Jacques D’Avesne, and so he and a few other 
gallant hearts like him would be contioually riding about and skirmish 
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ing with the Infidels: many a one of them had felt the weight of his 
good sword; but none on whom his blow lighted was ever known to 
complain thereafter. Well, one dey, with a party of five or six knights, 
he met a troop of the Sons of Mahound, about four times as great in 
number as his own, but as it was one of his rules never to count the | 
enemy, he gave the word, and with lances in rest they charged the | 
Paynim. Alas, just as they neared them, an arrow was seen to pierce 
his charger’s knee: the good steed stumbled, and as his master fell 
forward, a Saracen sabre was seen to descend upon his neck, and he fell 
to the ground. | Four of the other knights fell, but the fifth cut his way 
through, and regained the Christian camp. They sent out a troop under 
his guidance, and on the battle-ground they saw many of the Moslems 
slain, and four of their own army stretched beside them. They raised 
them, but the form of the noble Sir Jacques D’Avesne was not found 
among them. 

“Heavy was the grief of the Crusaders; and when the news reached 
France, it was feared that the old Count du Croyez must needs become a | 
childless man, But the Lady Matilde recovered in health, but it was 
only to take her broken heart and give it to her God. She entered a 
convent. , 

‘Then the lion-heart arrived, and set down before the beleaguered city ; 
and his part was not of rest. Although the Syrian fever smote him, stil! 
he was ever active, encouraging, directing, and fighting with his own 
hand. He gave a new sou! to the warriors of the cross, and ere long, the 
banners of England and of France floated from the towers of Acre. Lo! | 
from among the Christian captives stepped forth Sir Jacques D’Avesne | 
—who had been only stunned by the fall and the sabre-stroke. Then all 
was joy again in the camp; but the two kings must needs quarrel ; and 
in the end Philip returned to France, and: 1 J 1cqueswithhim. But al! 
was dark for him there. The old count was cold in the grave: sorrow 
had borne the old man down. The Lady Matilde was bound by vows 
that might not be broken. So the lips of the noble D’Avesne never wore | 
smile again. He immediately returned to Palestine. 

“The army of the Crusaders marched for Jerusalem, but at Azotus they 
were met by the Paynim host under Saladin himself. They prepared for 
fight—the right wing being commanded by Sir Jacques D’Avesne, the 
left by the Duke of Burgundy, and the centre by King Richard himself. 

“‘ The Saracens charged full upon the right wing, and it broke ; but the 
left, under Burgundy, diverted the slaughter; but he, too, was hard 
prest. The infidels were as rumerous as their own locust-swarms; and 
Richard sat quietly upon his war-horse, and looked upon the fight. 

“Count Herbert, of Ivry, rode up tothe King. Sire, the noble duke 
is too hotly pressed; he wavers; he must fall unless we aid him.’ 

«To your post, Sfr Herbert of Ivry!’ said Richard, sternly. 

“ Againan Engtish kaight rode up and implored leave to go to the rescue 
of the duke, 

“*To your post, Sir Thomas Erpingham !’ was the only answer. 

“ The Duke was retreating, but Richard had observed that the arrows of 
the Moslem were exhausted, and their light steeds wearied ; then his 
mace waved above his head, and his thunder-voice pealed out ‘Saint 
George for merry England! Gallant knights, to the rescue—charge ! ’ 

‘‘ Then the horses leaped to the dashing in of spurs, the battle-ground 
rung again as the lances were caught into rest, and, like the autumn wollen 
Rhine over a harvest field, the army of the cross swept down upon the 
Moslem host. In vain did they strive to rally or resist the fearful shock. 
The form of the Lion Heart was everywhere, his voice was heard over 
the whole field, his awful mace dashed through the Moslem brains like 
a thunder-bolt. The Infidels reeled, broke and fled; but among the 
Christian knights who had fallen, lay Sir Jacques d’Ayesne upon a heap 
of slaughtered Saracens. 

“* Christendom hath lost her noblest heart this day,’ said the Monarch, 
and the tears fell down his stern face. 

“ Such, my masters is the story of Sir Jacques d’ Avesne and the Coun- 
tess Matilde du Croyez. Peace to the souls of both.”’ 

“Amen !”’ said the servitors. 

“A brave story and gallantly told,” cried Carl’s old foeman. 

“What a pity the squire is so ugly!’ whispered Trudchen, when she 
saw his face deep in a flagon. 

“Yes;” replied the butler, ‘‘for it cannot be gainsayed that he is the 
ugliest man that ever came within thirty miles of Alfenstein.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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AMBITION VERSUS AFFECTION. 


BY MRs. LOUVISA C. TUTHILL. 


‘ Our acts our angels are, or good, or ill : 
Our fatal shadows that wal’: by us still.” 


“ TO MRS. HEATH.” 
“ Mr. Frankson, presents his compliments to Mrs. Heath, and begs 


| the favor of an interview of an hour or two to-morrow morning, at his 
| house, 178, 


street. Mr. F. has been for some weeks past, confined 
by illness at home, or he would do himself the pleasure to wait upon 
Mrs. Heath, at her lodgings.” 

The recipient of this note, read, and re-read it with increasing per- 
plexity. She had just returned to this country, from a long residence in 
Europe. Mr. Frankson, she had known in early life as one of the most 


| elegant and agreeable young men of that day, but newer acquaintances, \ 


foreign scenes, and absorbing personal interests, had obliterated him from 
memory. Handing the note over to her husband, Mrs. Heath enquired, 
“What does this mean? Do youknow Mr. Frankson? I am sureI do 
not.” Mr. Heath read the note and replied, “You must know Mr. 
Frankson by reputation, as one of the most distinguished lawyers in 
the United States, and a very influential member of the Senate. I am 
not personally acquainted with him myself.” 

“No, indeed, I do not remember ever to have seen his name in the pa- 


pers ; thatis the only medium through which his fame could have reach- 
ed me. Ought I to go?” 


“ Byall means, I shall answer the note, saying you will call to- 
morrow 7” 

“ Tf you please, Mr. Heath, but I cannot conjecture why he should not 
have sent for you, as it is doubtleas, for the purpose of making some en- 
quiry about friends abroad.”’ 

“ We shall know to-morrow,” ssid Mr. Heath folding and sealing bis 
brief reply. ‘ ae 
That night curiosity, the meddlesome vexatious spritey drove “ balmy 
sleep,”’ from the pillow of Mrs. Heath through weary hours, maintain- 
ing the contest till morning dawn. She arose, with a strong conviction 
that she had once been acquainted with Mr. Frankson, but when and 
where, was still a mystery. 

As early as etiquette would permit, her carriage was ordered, and soon 
stopped at 178 street. 

The exterior of the house was not imposing, to one accustomed to the 
splendor of Neapolitan villas and palaces of Genoa—yet it was built ef 
granite, and was one of the finest mansions in the city of 

On entering, an exquisite bust of the Apollo, in the centre of the 
cireular hall, greeted her eye, like a familiar living presence. While 
waiting a few moments in the drawing-room, Mrs. Heath admired the 
perfect taste which reigned there. The pictures were few, but exquisite 
geme, that none but a connoisseur could have chosen. The statuary that 


adorned the corners of the spacious apartment, was such as Mrs. Heath 
had supposed, to have its locale only on the ether side of the Atlantic. 


Even the color of the walls, the carpet, and the damask hangings, evinced 


/ 


\ 


the same refined taste. Before she had time for a full survey, a well- Y 


dressed servant-man led the way up 2 light, beautiful stair-case, to the 
library of Mr. Frankson. 

On a couch, supported by cushions and pillows, reclined a tall emaci- 
ated man, who had grown old and grey, beneath the burthen of less than 
fifty years. His broad and ample forehead was as pale and smooth as 
that of his favorite Apollo ; the thin nose and dilated nostril of the in- 
valid, might in other days have strongly resembled the same glorious mo- 
del: The lines about the compressed lips had been fixed by intense 
thought ; the dark, deep.set eyes had a fitful brilliancy, and a wildness 
that told fearfully of mental or physical agony. Making an ineffectual 
attempt to rise, Mr. Frankson, extended his hand to Mrs. Heath, saying, 

It is very kind in you Madam, to come to me. William, draw that, 
bergere near my couch, and leave till you hear my bell. Mrs, Heath, 
pray be seated.” 

The lady had “ stood before Kings,” unbashed : she was habitually 
self-possessed, but there was something so unaccountable in all this, and 
Mr. Frenkson looked so unlike a denizen of earth, that she trembled as 
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/ if im the presence of a supernatural being ; she however, soon rallied and 
said, 
“‘T am exceedingly sorry to find you so ill sir,”’ 


} 
“ I think my poor frame is almost worn out—it may hold the tired | 


spirit a few days longer. Should you have kaown me?” earnestly en- 
quired the invalid. 

Mrs. Heath was constrained to say thet she should not, but kindly add- 
ed, “ It must be that many years have passed, since we met, and I am 
quite sure you would not have recognized me.”’ 

Mr. Frankson had been intently perusing her face and replied, “I am 
happy to say, that I should have known Caroline Hanford. From girl- 
hood to womanhood, you have ripened, retaining the same Countenance, 
bearing the same impress of benevolence, and good sense, with which the 
Divine Maker stamped it—your voice too, retains ite sweetness—the 
world has not spoiled you ; [ can open my heart freely. Do you remem- 
ber our early friends ?’’ 

“ [remember many of our early friends, to which onedo you allude ?”’ 
enquired Mrs. Heath. 

Mr. Frankson spoke in a shrill startling voice, “Mary Lee.” 

The quick blush, and the sudden dropping of the eye-lids that followed, 
proved to the invalid, that this mame had been to the memory of Mrs. 
Heath, the “ open sesame.” It had been indeed of talismanic power, 
pexetrating the deep cells, that had seemed closed for ever. She re- 
plied, “ Certainly, I remember Mary Lee, she was in early days, my 
dearest friend.” 


“ L loved Mary Lee""—said the invalid in a low mournful tone, as if 
Mes. Heath, doubting if this 
were not a soliloquy, made no reply—again he repeated, ‘‘ I loved Mary 


the words were frozen within his heart. 


Lee.” 
“Is it possible !’—exelaimed Mrs. Heath; ‘she never kmew it.” 


“ T think you are mistaken—I never told her so,—but did T not win 
herlove? Did not my every action for a whole year demonstrate that 


I loved her 1 Did you doubt it 7” 
* To believe it, would have been to doubt your honor 1” 


“ There spoke the noble friend of Mary Lee! and yet, my attach- 
ment was founded upon the most exalted respect, arising from a just 
Do you remember her animated counte- 


appreciation of her character. 
nance ? 
* Her dark and lifted eye had caught 


Its lustre from the spirit’s gem, 
And round her brow the light of thought 
Was like an angel’s diadem.’ 


You knew, my dear madam, that I had won the love of that sweet girl.” 


Mrs. Heath slightly bowed assent. 


“ T knew it too, for I drew the confession from her,—and then told 
her, that I only esteemed her—that I honored her asa very dear friend ! 
I suppressed and smothered the pure and holy affection in my own bo- 


som, that might have been the blessing of my life.’’ 
“ Why did you act se cruelly towards yourself, sir ?” 


‘ “You may well ask that question, Madam. I was ambitious—ambi- 
4 tious as ‘ archangel ruined.’ How could I soonest mount the path of 
a glory 1? Not by clogging my eager footsteps with wife und children, de- 
6d pendent upon me for daily bread. I must wed some one, who could 
¢ \ give golden spurs to my ambition. Mary Lee was rich in everything but 
- © EF % sordid mammon. Never’ shall I forget the indignant blush—the glitter- 
ad ing tears of wounded delicacy, that followed her frank and innocent 
; avowal—an iceberg might have melted, but my heart was petrified. It 
of was the last evening that I ever passed in her sweet society. I bade her 
< a cold farewell, and we parted forever. The night of agony that fol- 
aad lewed that parting, convinced me, that no struggle equels that of two 
- master-passions in the human heart. Ambition prevailed—and who now 
- will bring to my burning heart, “ sweet waters from affection’s spring 1” 
- There was a long pause. At length Mr. Frankson resumed—“ How my 
ane whele soul yearned for sympathy, after that parcing. Accustomed to 
ual communicate every pleasing thought to Mary, there was a continual seek- 
~ ing—a going forth of feeling, to be sent back to my desolate bosom. 
at 


for ever.” 





; God had gifted me with susceptibility, and the power of loving intensely. 
I spurned the holy gift—and the Shechinah departed from the temple 


The invalid, completely exhausted, rang a little silver bell that lay up- 
en his couch; the servant appeared witha gless of medicine. After 
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taking it, Mr. Frazkson motioned him to leave the room—and soon re’ 
sumed—“ You must remember, Mrs. Heath, my sudden departure from 
your village ; you knew how that lovely girl had wasted her wealth of 
affection upon one utterly unworthy, and you know how she bore his ab- 
| sence.” Mr. Frankson looked earnestly for a reply. 

| “ Mary Lee remained but a short time in our village after you left, 

Sir; her father removed to one of our Western cities. I know that she 

possessed too much self-respect and strength of principle, to nourish « 

hopeless passion.” 
“She acted nobly,” exclaimed the invalid—*‘ my meanness, effected her 
entire disenthrallment. In about five years from the time that I tore my- 
self from Mary, I married a wealthy foreigner, with whom I had not 
the slightest sympathy. Fashion was her adored tyrant. But I wish 
not to dwell upon the misery of our married life—she is gone—and I 
am alone, for no children blessed our wretched union. 

I devoted myself to my profession with untiring zeal, and success fol- 
lowed, but whose excellent heart bounded at my triumphs? Often when 
some new honor was conferred upon me have I thought, what would 
Mary Lee have saidto this? When reading some glowing passage in a 
favorite poem, I have recalled the speaking face that once responded to 
similar sentiments ; when I chose some beautiful achievement of art to 
decorate my house, I grieved that it could not be enjoyed with one whose 
exquisite taste it would have charmed. In short, it became a fixed habit 
of mind acquired from want of sympathy with those around me, to re- 
fer everything that pleased, or grieved me, to this ideal presence. 

When [ saw other men happy in their wives and children, envy gnaw- 
ed at my heart, taunting me thus, ‘ you might have enjoyed like felicity, 
for you wege formed to love and to be loved.’ Fuol! you made a ship 
wreck of your own happiness, and ambition has had its reward! The 
first winter that I passed at Washington | became acquainted with a 
Mr. Morton, a member of the Senate, from a Southern State. We were 
in the same mess, and sat side by side at table. Throughout my profes- 
sional career I had not made a single intimate friend ; my ossified heart 
gave some tokens of vitality towards Morton. He was so ardent, so 
kindly, in his own nature, his affections were in such habitual exercise, 
that they seemed to gush forth spontaneously. The cause of this univer 
sal benevolence I discovered while we were on a jaunt together in Vir- 
ginie. We were obliged one night to occupy the same apartment at a 
small country Inn. Before we retired we sat for some time silent before 
the dying embers of a wood fire. Morton drew from his bosom a plain 
gold locket, that was suspended about his neck, and gazed upon it with 
an expression of deep and tender affection, such as I had never before 
seen on the face of man. Atlength his eyes filled with tears,—one large 
drop rushed down and sparkled like a diamond upon his black coat—the 
twin drop he brushed hastily from his eye, exclaiming, “‘ Pshaw ! this is 
teo boyish—don’t laugh at me Frankson; if you knew my wife, you 
would excuse this weakness. She married me when I was a poor serub 
of a lawyer, not worth a farthing, and to her influence I owe all that Ia m 
This is our first separation and J feel it keenly ! 

Though unused to the melting mood, there was a warm: moisture in 
my eyes and a throbbing sensation at the throat ;—even thus, thought I, 
might a glorious event have been accomplished with the aid of Mary— 
even thus might I have loved her. A few clays after this occurrence Mor- 
ton came to my rooms one morning ; bounding in like a boy, he grasped 
my hand exclaiming, ‘ congratulate’ me Frankson, my wife and childres 
have ceme and I have taken lodgings for them, where they can have 
more spacious apartments. I just came to say good bye to ye— good 
bye’—and he was off. 

Morton was my rival intheSenate. The nextday I was to take part 
in a debate on a question of great moment, and | had prepared myself 
with more care and thought than FE had bestowed upon any previous ef- 
fort. The fact was, Morton’s impassioned eloquence was more than a 
match for my solid intellectual efforts. That day he commenced with 
more than his usual flow of ‘ words that burn.’ A Senator at my elbow, 
whispered, ‘ Morton is inspired by his wife’s presence to outdo himself.’ 
‘ His wife  L exclaimed, anxious to see the woman who possessed the 
warm affeotions of my friend. ‘ There, in the front seat of the. gallery, 
she sits, with her daughter beside her,’ said my neighbor, ‘ do they not 

look more like sisters than mother and daughter?” [I looked up ; there 
was Mary Lee, just as I had left her twenty years before |” 

“Mary Lee ! just as you bad left her, impossible 1”’ exclaimed Mrs, Heath. 
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“ The daughter, was the perfect resemblance of Mary Lee at our last | 
parting, and the mother, as she listened. entranced to the thrilling elo- 
quence of ber husband, was the most splendid woman that I ever beheld. , 
She was beautiful in her matronly dignity, and ‘ bright, with something 
of an angel light.’ So entirely was I absorbed in my own sad thoughts, 
that I lost the whole of Morton's speech, and did not observe that he had 
finished, till my neighbor reminded me that I was to take the floor. I 
sprang up and in my confusion addressed the chair ‘ gentlemen of the 
jury’—® loud laugh followed. I seized my hat and rushed out of the 
Senate Chamber. A fine display, for my first appearance before Mary 
Lee! 

The next day Morton called to enquire if I were ill. I complained of 
nervous head-ache. ‘Come’ said he,‘ the air will de you good. My 
wife says you are an old acquaintance of hers. Let me drive you over 
this morning to pay ber a visit. I never saw ber more agitated than when 
she beheld you rushing out yesterday.’ I made no reply—he continued 
—‘ you do not remember her perhaps—her name was Mary Lee—there 
is the miniature that I was blubbering over the other night.’ J could have | 
pressed to my lips the beautiful pietnre, but assuming more than my usual | 
coldness, 1 said, ‘ I was once acquainted with Miss Lee, but it is very 
long since, I am surprised that she should have remembered me. 
much occupied at present, and beg you will make my apology.’ Morton's | 
dark eye flashed, be bowed stiffly and left the apartment. From that 
time our intimacy ceased. In his surprise and anger at my coldness he | 
had left the miniatare with me. I cannot describe the emotions of the | 
hour during which I retained it. Twenty years were annihilated; I was 
again kneeling at that shrine where my purest affections hadbeen offered. 
A sudden knock aroused me—it wasa servant, sent for the miniature. 

Afrer this I was more desolate than ever —cthunged—crushed—lI often 
heard Mrs. Morten and her deughter spoken of, as the most intelligent | 
and interesting women at Washington. Then, there were boys, with 
their mother’s glorious intellectual beauty—bright, spirited boys ; I shun- 
ned them all, as I would a sirocco. The mournful truth was, that I had | 
all my life loved Mary Lee—a deep, undying affection lay at my heart's 
core. Fool that I was, I had flattered myself that she could never have | 
another. It was now a crime {to indulge the strange infatuation—she | 
was a wife, devoted most euthusiastically, to a husband vastly my supe- | 
rior. 


Iam | 


But could I put away from my heart the idol of the inner sanctuary 
that I had so long worshipped? Never! God forgive me—never. 
soon as I heard of your arrival, Mrs. Heath, 1 sent for you, knowing - 
that you were the only person to whom that innocent heart had been re- 


As | 


vealed.- I could not write to Mrs. Morton, at the risk of having my letter 
read by her husband. I therefore sent for you to bear my dying testi- 
mony. Tell Mary that I wrung from her that confession—tell her I loved { 
her then, and have never ceased to love her. Neither time, duty, grati- 
fied ambition, pride, reason, nor shame, could conquer that affection. 
Tell her, that if I wronged her, I doubly wronged myself, and have been | 
justly punished by a life without sympathy. and with a perpetual yearn- | 
ing for her lost affection. Iam wearing away under a slow decline, 
with no ‘ ministering angel’ to soothe the parting spirit.” 

Mr. Frankson seemed entirely exhausted by the violent effort he had 
been making, and gasped for breath. Mrs. Heath alarmed, rang the 
bell, he convulsively grasped her hand and faintly articulated, “ Do you | 


promise to fulfil my request ?”  ‘‘ Most solemnly,” was her earnest reply. | 
* * * ~ * . * * 


A few weeks after this interview, the gifted Senator was followed by a 
long train of mourning carriages to his final resting-place. Not a tear 
fell upon his splendid coffin; not a sigh of affection breathed over his 
narrow home. 

Mrs. Heath soon after visited her early friend Mrs. Morton, and faith- 
fully fulfilled the singular request of Mr. Frankson. Tears of sorrow 
were shed at the sad recital, and entire forgiveness flowed from the 
heart whose first love had been given to the departed one. 

The current of Mrs. Morton’s domestic happiness was for a brief space 
disturbed, but soon resumed its quiet course as peaceful and bright as 


before : 


| with her in the window. 


| opinion between you both. Be prepared for all this. 


OLD LETTERS.—LOVE AND MURDER. 
July 15, 1820. 

And so you are “as good as married"—as bad, you mean; actually 
engaged! Upon my word, my dear fellow, I have no patience with you, 
not with her. Ip the very outset of an adventurous life, with hardly 
another shirt to your back,—to engage the faith of a noble-hearted girl 
you may not live long enough to marry, and who may not live long 
enough te marry you, even though you have propered much better than 
you had any reason to hope, and much better than you deserve, let me 
tell you, is downright desperation. 

But have you so engaged yourself—zounds !—that I should have to 
write such a word about you and her, under the circumstances of both— 
have you so engaged yourself, that neither of you can fall back without 
perfidy? If sv—yor have both done wrong. If so—you sre as bad as 
married ; and must live so, and may die so, without the privileges or 
comforts, or hupes and joys of marriage—a dreary widowhood for both. 

But the bargain is hardly fair atthe best. Your happiness, my friend, ¥ 
will be ina most holy keeping. Of hers. i iiave some doubt. I doubt 
your stedfastness—I never doubted hers, after the conversation I had 
Mark me! You do not know yourself. What 


TO G. M. 


| is there to be depended upon, I ask you, in the love of man—or rather, 


of man’s love, till it has been tried in the furnace of temptation, and sor- 
row, and wrong, and slight? 

You shake your head—you smile—I can see you rubbing your hands 
together, and chuckling over the strange absurdity of my fears. At any 
rate, however true my doctrine may be as a general thing, you fancy 
yourself an exception, I doubt you. In good faith, I doubt you, my 
friend. 

Understand me, however. 1am sure you love; and, I think, if you 
beth outlast the trials of a few years, you will marry that charming 
woman. But I do not feel sure. There will be many revolutions of 
feeling with you; and some with her: many of judgment,—many of 
You do not de- 
serve to escape untouched—untroubled. Be prepared for the wore* 
therefore. It is indeed wisdom to look for the worst; but sheer folly x ¢ 
give up, at any time, the striving after that we have set our hearts upon, 


| because we may fail. 


Keep this letter. Keep it as a monitor; and when you are able to 
put it into my hands, with a solemn assurance that the day of trial is 
over, and that you have no further occasion for it—I will take it back 
from you with all my heart; and no questions asked. 

But the time may come, when a sight of these very words may startle 
you: when they may seem like prophecy, or inspiration, instead of being 
what they are, only the words of truth and soberness,—the offspring of 


| some little experience, and a tolerable share of common sense. I hope 


not, my friend ; but such things are possible. 
Be it so then. You are absolutely, and forever engaged. Make haste 
and pray to have another clause inserted in your treaty of alliance—offen- 


| sive and defensive: for of such are always engagements in the season of 
| courtship. 


Defensive on the part of the high contracting parties, they 
are offensive to everybody else, if the woman be beautiful, or the man 
worth having. 

Be it henceforth agreed by and between you, that you shall deal ¥ 
frankly with one another: that you are to have no concealments hereaf- 


| ter; neither grudges nor piques,—neither buffs nor miffs,—without an 
| immediate explanation,—no misunderstandings, to last over a day, or a 


day anda night, at furthest. Let there be no claim of authority, or privi- 
lege; and no submissiveness to be hoped for,—nothing you would be 
sorry for, begged, borrowed, or stolen. Meet as man and woman—with 
hearts full of high and generous thought, and holy faith. 
do this, and all this—overflowing with tenderness, and watchful and 


If you cannot 


anxious—and always fancying that you are going beck, if you do not 
feel that you are going forward at every interview—thehe soonn, ter you 
begin to look upon the fair girl you have chosen for your wife, as a mar- 


» ried weoman—yours for ever and ever—a creature for whom God wil! 


‘‘ Life would roll on, one calm and blossom’d spring ; 
But, if the tempest come, they will but cling 
With arms and hearts the closer, till ’tis ee’r, 
Life a long joy, and death a pang no more.”’ 


Roxbury, Mess., August, 1843. 


hold you answerable—the better it will be for you, and for her. If you 
claim indulgences—if you give yourself a holiday—grant the same to her. 
Keep your faith—and remember that she is your wife. Would you 
lower her in her own estimation—yourself in hers? There is one certain 
way. May you never find it out! 


ed ee 
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Be altogether hers, if you would hope to have her Wiagbiber 5 yours. 
There is a cruel and vast difference, however, let me tell you, between 
the privileges claimed, and the privileges granted, by these preliminary 
treaties of marriage. One trifles, flirts, rémps, coquettes,—plays off the 
most beautiful, or offensive tyranny, (according to the sex of the party) 
—while the other is known and expected to withdraw from the world— 
to mope—and sigh—and languish for the unattainable presence, till 
ready to drop out of tbe chair. 

Never trifle yourself, unless you are willing to be trifled with. Play 
no tricks. Put the woman you love to’no trials of her temper, her faith, 
or her love. Never pretend to be melancholy or sorrowful, for example, 
when she happens to be mirthful; or mirthful, when she looks down- 
hearted and melancholy, just to see how,she will bear it, or whether she 
will sympathize with you. Lhave seen such things; and I have watched 
the issue—always fatal to the happiness of both ; sooner or later—before 
marriage or afterwards. 

Women are changeable by nature. They cannot always love—whate- 
ver they may pretend, or believe to the contrary. They cannot even 
love two days a-week—it is not in their nature—where they themselves 
are worth loving, I mean. Be prepared for all this. If te-day, you 
happen to see something less of warmth or tenderness, than you have 
yesterday—so much the Better. To-morrow, if you manage wis@y, it 
will be only by so much the pleasanter. Wait till the evening is over, 
and, fifty to one, you go to bed in a transport, thinking over all she has 
been saying and doing, for the last four and twenty hours, and wondering 
what she wil/ do next—the dear creature ! ? 

Loye, to be enjoyed, muet not only be ‘changeable, but positively 
unreasonable and capricious. Otherwise it wefieymot love. 


be cloud,and sunshine. |“ The rt is like the sky,” yow know, 
part of Heaten.” It changes night and day, téo—like the sky. 


“ Now o’er it elouds and darkness must be driven, 
And darkness and destruction, ae on high.” 


And then, my dear friend, what is there off earth so delightsome as a 











“a 


reconciliation—where both are able to acknowledge themselves im the | 


wroxg,—and with truth! as they almost always may; for it takes two to 


‘ re qnarrel. 
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Once more. 
health,—of temper : if you have done wrong, and are truly sorry for it— 
acknowledge the whole—and never doubt that you will be forgiven. I 
never did—and here I am, you see—alive and hearty! Conceal a fault, 
or an error,—and when it happens to be found out, as it most usually 
will, one day or another, you will be set down for much more than you 
are: and there will be no help .for it. 


own witness—you will have strangled ygur very advocate—yourself. | 
Not being able to believe youmwhom can she believe, henceforth and | 


forever? Whom trust? 

But if you are not soengaged—then have you other duties te discharge; 
another path to follow. Visit, dream, trifle, flirt—as much as you like— 
but remember that after this comes the judgment. 
—that of the world, most assuredly. 
most fiery trials. Let her be waylaid and beset by those you are most 
afraid of. Down with your gauntlet in the face of day; and fling your 
banner to the wind—a snow-white lily on a field ofazure. And go your- 
self, where, if you fail to be touched, fascinated, and made all but faith- 
less, it may seem almost wonderful. Show her that you have come off 
conqueror, and more than conqueror—and what henceforth can she have 
to fear? 


Your own, perhaps 
Expose yourself—and her—to the 


In the first case, avoid temptation: keep her away from it. 
second, seek temptation: and let her seek it. 
to consider yourself as a married man—a creature betrothed ferever and 
ever to one like yourself—immortal : 


In the 


for that moment you have taken 
upon you all the sacred and awful obligations of married life; undergoing 
quarantine for a while, before you can taste of its blessings—but, under 
every other point of view, a married man. But, in the second place, you 
are never to Jook upon yourself or her as married, or quite certain to be 
married hereafter. In a word—as your wife—treat her as the future 
mother of your children—with reverence and affection, and the greatest 
possible delicacy. Asa woman—let her go through the trials of woman- 
hood, with yourself, or another, it matters little which, ifher heart comes 
out all the stronger and the purer for such trials. 


Julia , one of the dearest girls I ever met with. 





& luxury to fall in love with her: 


if one had nothing better to do; but I 


Hide nothing—conceal nothing. Have you infirmities of | 


You will have smothered your: | 


In the first place, you are | 


It were indeed | 
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se. | Wa the GO cannot sfiaré the time—TI have hiad too many—and I must 
overtake the rearguard of the mighty whe have gone before—or be found 
where I am not willing to be found hereafter, among the dwellers of the 
wayside and the ditches, or the missing. When the trumpet blows, I 
want to be there: and not &s a looker on, you may be sure, but in panoply 
complete, and" ready for all emergengies—hit or mids! Can I stop to 
make love by the wayside, or while they are trying on my harness ; and the 

charger I have bespoken stands neighing and pawing at the door! 

But enough. ‘Sono diece anni! due mesi ! diece giorni! ¢ tre ove! 


dal fatal punt6,” as you find it in poor Pamela. 
Mrs. D—— the beautiful! Yes, Ido remember her, and T havea 


sort of a notion that she may have to this hour a sort of a confused 
reccllection of me! Her husband—the handsome husband of the beaw- 
tiful Mrs. D what a well-bred simpleton it is! and what a starv- 
ling too! 

Hatton and Hullare no more. This moment (114 a.m.) they are both 
turned off. “Hull struggles and trembles a long while: Hatton dies 
without a sign. What a horrible affair !—a mere boy deliberately stab- 
bing an old man to death—at dead of night—in a thick wood—with his 
hands tied to two saplings, and the body tiltering against his knife. The 
bare teeth of the old man shows how much he suffered, and how de/i- 


berately the knife was driven through his heart. 
———— a 











For the Brother Jonathan. 
THE MYSTERIOUS BATION. 
— . 
Will no deyout and ous Christian arm himself with ce 8 and 
Bree and go forth, the Columbus of the Church to discover, and subdue 
the mysterious and Voleano-encircled realm beyond Yucatan ? Surround- 
| ed by desert and impassable mountains lies a lovely and richly cultivaied 


BY A MEXICAN LADY. > 


garden, in which an unknown but civilized race have locked upthe story 
| of the noble and warlike tribes, who first conquered our magnificent 
Mexico. Stupendous edifices of strange architecture reared on vast 

pyramids remain testimonials of their power, and emblems of their cha- 
| racter, the marvel of prattling tourists and shallow philosophers, but none 
| can read the date of their erection or relate the history of their decay. If 

those Sabios, who after spending a few weeks in running from one ruin- 

ed temple to another, tearing down and defacingthe wonders, which time 

has spared, perplexing the ignorant natives with strange questions, and on 
| their inability to reply, draw conclusions, settle theorjes and write astonish- 
| ing books ; if those learned persons would with greater patience and more 
| modesty, seek authentic information where it truly exists—if it exists at 
| all—many of their beautiful ideas which are now floating hither and thither 
on a sea of conjecture, might soun find a resting place on firm and known 

ground. When those extensive cities, whose collossal ruins strew the 
plains of Southern Mexico, were built, may be diffiewjtto ascertain with 
| precision. We may decide with certainty, however, tHiit they are the 
work of a people fearless of danger from without, and under peaceful 
rule from within, since they are-so deficient in warlike defences. A nation 
subject to foreign wars, or domestic révolutions, would have left amid its 
innumerable temples and palaces, more traces of military precautior— 
unless indeed we are to count each pyramid a kind of citadel, and that 
opinion the gorgeous sculpture and general disposition of the surmounting 
edifices would seem to contradict. It is surprising that few or none of 
these stately buildings were calculated for prison houses. In Christian 
Europe almost every old and massiye building speaks of outrage and de. 
fence, of captivity and death. Pagan Mexico lavished the choicest and 
most generous industry on the temples devoted to the ministrations of 
These who built 
| them probably were not in their possession—unless as a subjugated peo- 

ple, when Cortez—a hero, but a desolator—swept away the victors aad 
This 


| muclf the best collateral evidence seems to substantiate—these overthrown 


| religion and the law, or to the education of youth, 


| mingled in one abject mass the conquerors and the conquered. 


and defaced monuments of the original inhabitants, were still intace— 

honored and occupied when Cortez came. A pré¥ious conquest had sent 

the flower of the ancient nobility and priesthood to seek an asylum in the 
| hidden central Eden which is yet to be explored, but the mass had rested 
in quiet vassalage in their original homes, to witness the advent of a still 
more resistless conquerer, and by their inertia to help the Spaniard to 
bind their native masters with a chain yet more heavy than those masters 
| imposed en them. 
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If a thorough and patient scholat would search the atchives of the mis: 
sionary stations and older convents of Mexico, Yucatan, and ‘Guatamala, 
before they are quite given to the winds by the restless and unbelieving 

"» "patriots of the day, the history of a great people—rich, numerous, and 
civilized—might be rescued front the utter darkness whichis fast closing 

‘ around jt. In the writings deposited from time to time in the monaste- 
ries and convents, in the earlier legal documents, and in the records of 

the mivsionary enterprises, thre yet exists a mine of precious cireum- 

stantial evidence, not in a connected chain perhaps, but in innumerable 

bright, individual links, which a candid, judicious hand would ufiite into 

& most interesting whole. In this way only, may we hope for justice to 

. the memory ofthe elder lords of America, Manuscripts of rare value, 

have, been swept away in the destruction of convents, during the uiceas- 
ing revolutions of Spenish America. Others have been thrown aside but 
may yet be restored to the light, if careful search is made, while others 
still, of no light interest, have been pilfered or mutilated by foreigners, 
from no motive it would seem, but wanton destructiveness. Such was 
the fate of a singular manuscript which my dear kinsman and godfather 
the late Padre Estevan Romera disinterred from a mass of old archives 
in the convent of the Landelaria. It was imperfect from the beginning, 
many pages were missing altogether, and many more so faded and time- 
worn as to be illegible, to say nothing of a most unlearned distribution of 
its component parts. The most perplexing difficulty of all, perhaps, was 
the occurrence of sentences, and sometimes whole pages, in characters 
which bore resemblance to the sculptured tablets on the ruined temples 
of Southern Mexico. @Chance or Providence, threw in the way of the 
excellent Padre a key to those singular characters, which enabled him to 
decypher most of the mysterious passages. This mapus@iipt which was 
always spoken of as an “ Old Indian storylkand was sgalabelled on the 


wrapper, was written on loose sheets of paper, of different qua’ ) 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on both, evidently at various intervals, 
probably just when and how the humor of the writer prompted. There 
was a little or no attention to the order of events ; incidents seem to have 
been set down just as they recurred to the memory of the narrator, and 
it appears extremely uncertain whether they were intended for any other 


_f eye or were merely set down for the private gratification of the writer. 


neta 


It purported to be, (with othe matters) an account of the Hidden Na- 
tion between Guatamala and Yucatan, by one who was of their blood, 
yet from some unexplained cause, did not live among his people until he 


the inmate of a convent. It was warmly debated by the half dozen who 
had taken the'trouble to read the old manuscript whether it was a verita- 
ble history or merély a plausible romance. My kinsman held to the for- 
mer opinion, believing it contained intrinsic evidence of authenticity. The 
manuscript itself is now among the things that were ; and (considering 
its dubious, imperfect character) would never have received even this no- 
tice, had not ail our data on these points been inyolved in equal obscu- 
rity. It is.ofly in the hope of eliciting something more reliable that 
these fragiiientary comments on the old manuseri pt are offered. 

Norman and Stephens, like true Americans have dashed boldly inte the 
arena, but their stay was too brief, and their knowledge of the language 
too limited, to well examine the ground. With all their courage, candor 
and abilities, it would require as many years as they devoted months to 
the work, todo it well. They have brought away a rich ‘treasure of facts, 
: and some theories which time may ripen or explode. Norman thinks 
those cities of carved stone were “ old before antiquity began,” because 
they are ruined and overgrown with immense trees. Stephens thinks 
they can be but little older than the conquest of Cortez, because soon af- 
ter, some now buried in the destroying vegetation, were yet inhabited, or 
inhabitable. Truth liesbetween. They might have been eld yet as Cor- 
tez found them in honored use, “kept very clean, except the pollution 
of sacrifices, painted with fresh and gay colors, and no injury suffered 


- 
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to approach them,” this care would have preserved them—strongly 
built as they were—for many centuries. Without such care; the astonish- 


ingly rapid, insidious, and destructive vegetation of that tropical climate 


> 


but slightly aided, or aided nor at all—by human malice, would be amply 
sufficient, in the space of time, since Cortez, to bring those stately edi- 
fices into the ruinous condition in which we find them. But with any 


conceivable possible population, it would take centuries of quiet and 


prosperous rule to erect all the cities and palaces, whose ruins cover the | N 
face of Yucatan. Were it not for the enshrouding foliage; one could see | At Grafton, Mess., ou the 19th inst., Mary Howard, sged 73. 
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attained the age of manhood, and who after a long interval is found again | 
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from almost eyery temple ‘crowned summit, in whatever direction the 
eye turned, stilkother ruifis startling inextent, anlelaboratein ornament, + 


How durable and magnificent must have been the sovereignty of the Red 
Man. 
[To BE CONTINUED. ] 
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THE DRAMA. 


We have little te say upon this eubject—the theatres, with the excep- 
tion of Niblo’s, being closed. The-Bowery is said to be open, but we 
cannot vouch for the fact. 

The Chatham was suddenly closed on Saturday last, by some novel 
process of ejectment, and has, we understand, passed into the hands ef 
Mr. Duverna, a gentleman means, who has been formerly connee- 
ted with @ Theatre in Nova Scotia. We learn that some great altera- 
tions will take place, and the best company that can be formed will be 
engaged. It will probably open on Monday next. 

The Park, we are assured, will positively open on the 4th of Sept., 
by which time Mr. Si will have returned with his forces from 
England. The budget hes arrived, but al] is ‘solemn secrecy’ with 
regard to the contents. 

he weather during the week has affected Niblo’s, nevertheless the 
attendance has been good particularly on the Ravel nights. No novelty 
has yet been produced by them. 

The English Vandeyilles do net attract, as we predicted—thé Sefton 
took a benefit on Wednesday last, and selected the part of ‘Jemmy Twitch- 
er’! We confess we were surprised by the announcement—Jemmy 
Twitcher to the refined audience at Niblos! Tell it notin any city of 
the Union. It was however for @ benefit, and we suppose all's fair on 
such occasions. 

Movements.Barton closed an engagement at the Albany Musedm, 
on Saturday night, and proceeded to Buffalo. 

Mr. and Mrs. Messopare at the Museum—the lady does act retura 
to the Olympig, she is engaged at the Walnut, Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Brougham has geturned to the city from the west, where she 
has been very successful. 

Me. Bicld returnget® the southern theatres. 
Ribdib the oboe playet, goes to New Orleans after Niblo’s season, and 
from thence to Havannah, where h@ intends to settle dawn. * 

The Seguins have been very successful at.St. Louis. 

At Cincinnatti they afe doing wretchedly. Chippendale mustcome home, 

The French companyvare rot doing well, we presume, at Montréal— 
we judge so from the fact of their having reduced the price of admissien. 
Miss Rock is giving lessons on the harp there. The widow Caron and 
Tom Thumb are alsothere. Castellanisalsothere. Wallace is in Toronto. 

Rufus Welch, Esq., and his equestrian troupe, by the last acco 
received by the Great Western, arrivéd at Algiers on the 25th J 

——S 

Later rrom Texas.—News has been received at New Orleans, from 
Galveston, to the 9th instant. 

Both Com. Moore and Captain Lathrop have been dismissed from office 
by order of President Houston, the reasons given for the discharge of the 
Commodore being disobedience of orders in the cases enumerated in the 
proclamation, and Captain L. being dismissed for refcsing to take the 
command when the Commodore was suspended and ordered to report 
himself to the Departmént of War and Marine in arrest. The remaining 
officers, with two exceptions, have résigned. 

Sam Houston, President of the Republic of Texas, has been hung in 
effigy at Galveston! in consequence of the course of action pursued by 
him in relation to Com. E. W. Moore; They talk of sending the Com- 
modore to Congress from Galveston county. 

It is denied that the British Government made the abolition of slavery 
in Texas, the condition of their interference, to compel Mexico inte terms 
ef peace. 
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MARRIED. 
On the 14th inst., by the Rev. Heman Bangs, Anthony Thies to to Maria Tush- 
ingham, both of this city. 
On the 19th inst., by the Rev. J.C. Green, John Clark to Mrs. Susan Cortely 
At Flushing, on the 17th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Valentine, John P. McGrath 
Elizabeth Burke. 
On Sunday last, by Rev. Wm. Berrian, P. H. Buckloy to Julia Lawrence, both 
of this city. 
On Sunday, 20th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Pise, Francis Clode Barauge to Ursule 
A. De Cecire. } 
By the Rev. Eaoch Jacobs, James Mcliveen to Hannah Maria Parker, 
————_- 
DIED, 
On the 2ist isnst., Mrs. Thomas Haddock, in the 27th year of her age. 
On the lst inst., Mary Brennan. 
On the 20th inst., Margaret Brown, aged 35 years. 
Oo Monday the Qist inst., Mary Beck, in the 7ist year of her age. 
On Sunday, the 20th inst., at Canterbury, Orauge county, Sally Aun Smith, in 
the 3ist year of her age. 
On the 19th inst., Elizabeth Ryan, in the 60th year of her age. 
On the 19th inet., James Moore, in the 45th year of bis age. 
In this city, Aug. 20, Micheal Dhyers, aged 74. 
On the Wb imat., Elizabeth C. Brant, aged 26. 
On the 20th inst., Wm D. Swan, aged 35. 
At Quaransine Hospital/Capt. Johu Spears, of Thomaston, Me. ! 
At Paterson, N.J., on the Isth inst., Caroline Plummer. 
At Phelps. Outario county, on the 12th inet ,George Wilson, aged 91. 
On the 14th June last, Edward 8. Judson, of this city, while ona veyage from 
Orleans to Trisete, 




















